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To-day from wonted ways we set apart. And, proud and strong, the great republic’s heart 


One impulse stirs the land from sea to sea: Exults in this, her freedom jubilee. 
—LEugene C. Dolson 
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LT PLOWING MADE EASY) 











the use of Wonder Plow + ick; easily adjust- 
le to any beam plow, w yr ste Kegulates 
depth and width of furr sa es draft on horses, 
enables a boy t« > pi »win h ardest { »& man’s 
work. Plowmen need not hold p es. Great- 








est labor savero arm 
Fastseller overy wh« sre. Sold 
on guarantee of money back 


if you are not satisfied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Big money for workers. No 
eharge for exclusive ter- 
Tritory. 

WONDER PLOW CO., 
124 Factory Street, St. Gair, Mich. 
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if Feed and Ensilage 


Gutter 


Does everything, cats 
hay, straw, ensilace, 
shreds fodder and fills 
the silo to any height; 
all done by one machine. 
Sold on full guarantee. 
Write for catalogue. 

Joseph Dick 

Agricultural Works, 

Box 24, Centon, Oalo. 
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LOSSNE. 


in the best fee =“ form. Ours 

are all round. Nocorners nor 

angles to admit air and mould 

and rot the silage. We make 

them of Cypress, White Pine and White 
Hemlock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
every requirement Nothing s0 good. 
pothing so chea We make all kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catelog free. 


Harder Manr‘acturing Co,, Cobleskill, &, ¥. 
FP 
WHEN YOU 


DRILL WELLS 


DRILL THEM FAST! 
Use ourlatestimproved machines and you 
can down all competition! The old kinds 
are ‘notinit.”’ Addres 


LOOMIS MACLIINE CO.., Tiffin, Ohio 
ROL OS OS ee a 
SEPARATORS AND PO 


for 1 nd 3 horse br even t 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 6 horse; Hang 











and Power Corn Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Steel 
and Wood Rollers z 3 to 25 H, P., mounted or stationary. 
THE MESSIN GER MFG, ©O., Tatamy, Pa. 
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Best and cheapest. 














Send tor catalogue. 
SYRACUSK, N.Y. 
If good, clear and 
PRESS, 
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WORK ONE HORSE sci: 


others for other farm work. 
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RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


made to weigh 75 to 150 lbs. as desired. Catalog No. 441 will dem- 

onstrate to you that the Red Ripper costs less than other hay mer 
__ and does more work. Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincin- 
Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, — 
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DR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
NDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 

m Virginia, North and South ¢ 
labatna aid Florida, along the 


LANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


o WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
ation Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 





arolina, Georgia, 








COLORADO 


The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and insp ring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hoteis and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 

sive place to vis and the trip requires but = a 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North- Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other inporesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 
addsonng, W. B. KN ISK ERN, Paesenger Traffic Man- 
ager O. & N.-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


Seasonable Farm Books 


herewith, a short list of standard 
We have an authoritative 


We present, 
agricultural books. 


book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 
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| Pages. 5x7 


tributions. 


These works are to-day at the very 
‘: shead of literature in their respective fields, and 
‘..itheir reputation for comprehensiveness and ac- 
pf curacy is widely known. 
tr ‘Seripfions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 


For particulars, de- 


t6:.our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 
asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


mailing. 


| Soiling Crops and the Silo 





By Thomas Shaw, profes animal husbandry at 
the university cf Minnesota How to cultivate 
and harvest crops; how to build and fill a silo; } | 
to use silag i newest and most valuable of all | 
books for the dairyman. It tel vit sro 
and feeding all kir ids of soiling cre hat hav 
been found useful the i States 
or Canada—cli late wh they a 
adapted, ro itatio iting and feedi 
Also abou buildi silos, what to u e 
and how to fill 1 it. Illustrated. t 

inches. Cloth. tu ndicamerGemedeshddatane $1.50 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 





How to Cultivate, Harvest and em, B 
| Thomas Shaw. Soon fora r her than 
| grasses will be grown from sea This Ww 

departure may revolutionize the stock and dairy 
business of America. Prof Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it wa 
done and how any and every farmer can do like- 
wise. Scientifically accurate, the book _ is’ intense}; 
ractical, Illustrated. 287 «pages 5x7 inec’res. 
MEN Skdtll catadisads ccucdhasvhsdabheneghdkhsecesecegseess $1.00 
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| first treats the 











Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 


Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes. It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how to 
treat them; and eepoceaity concerning windbrea ks 
and shelters. It includes the whole art of makin 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks anc i 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfo rt. 
Milustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth......§ 


' Forest Planting 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow. 
the care of woodlands and 


LL D. A treatise on 
the restoration of the 


denuded timber lands on plains and mountains, ful! 
instructions being given for forest planting of our 
various kinds of soil .and subsoil whether on moun- 
tain or valley. Illustrated, 50 pages, 5x7 inches, 
RM tac ccdcccnceccoccdseseesoonesecceccccssceseoees $1.50 
Grape Culturist 

By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very best 


of works on the culture of the 
full directions for all 


hardy 
departments 


grapes, with 
of propagation, 





culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- 
trating planting, training, grafting, > «62 pages. 
Ge TR inc ccc ccccccccvcccccesscccccscscoceg 
Asparagus 

_By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 


as well as for 


and reliable 


the raising of asparagus for home use 
market, It is a practical 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market 
ing, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungovs 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- 
agus culture, special emphasis being given ~ the 
importance of asparagus ¢ a farm and 

crop. Illustrated, 174 pags 5x7 inches, Cloth, 


Cabbage, Cauliflower 


fat Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. By; 
Cc. L. Allen. ig practic: al treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. It 
requirements, conditions, cultivation 
and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group. After this each class is taken un 
separately and in detail The chapter on seed 
raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published. Insects and fung 
attacking this class of vegetables are given 
attention. Illustrated. 126 pages, 5x7 
Cloth 


The Hop 


Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. 








"$0.50 








By Herbert Myrick, A practi cal handbook on the 
most approved methods in growing, harvesting 
curing and selling hops, and on the use and manu- 
facture of hops. It takes every detail from 
preparing the soil and layir it the yard, to 
curing and selling the crop. ated. 300 pages, 
5x7 inches. Sound in cloth and gold cncabdebaased $1.50 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited by Herbert Myricl A treatise on the 





natural history and origin of the name of turkey 

the various breeds, the best hods to insure suc 
cess in the business of turkey growing. Witt 
essays from practical turke; ywers in — rent 
parts of the United States and Canada. Illustrated. 
154 pages, 5x7 inche Cee csadnnnédendesoonaneul $1,00 
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B < M. Wi A hai Trace 
tical appl n i I of 
crops r) most complet worl n s ect 
ever published, N edition, 1 ay: nd 
rewritten, lliustrat Over 500 pag ci es. 
Cloth ees 2.00 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans 
By Elias A, L ng, landscay au A trea- 
tise on beautify n¢ I t t me- 
teries. plai Y ous 
illustrations ar t they 
may be readil es. 
Cloth $1.50 





The Propagation of Plants: i 


By Andrew 8. Fuller, LIllustrat 
cus engravings An I 








mony Describing process f 
crossing and also t many diff 

‘ l ma t I 

5 inche ( 

Ginseng 

Its Cultivation, 
ket Value 
roots, soil 






ing and mainte 
tion, manures, 
improvement 
that may be 
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Insects and Insecticides 

By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, profess 
mology and Nev Hampshire 

itu \ manua 

Insec ts pre ting 

34 pa ] ratior 7 
C loth ee oes 
Poultry Architecture 

Compi by G. B. Fiske. A treat n poultry 
buil lings ‘of all grades styl 3 and cla . 1 thei 
proper locat s, additions and sy] al on 
struction; all yr tical in desig ts nabl 
in cost Ove istrations, l pages, 5xi 
inches SERA ceudchthsieacasnenes $0.5 
Poultry Appliances and Hand ic raft 

Compiled | F se iptions 
of a gre: t va 1 es of nade 
nest ost vindow vent! and 
brood feeding and wateri: pplia : , ete, 

| Over 100 il at Over 125 pages, x7 inches, 

Cloth . -$0,60 
Money in Poultry Record Book 

This book is the 1e used in e fa Amer rican 
Agriculturist poul contest and i been im- 
proved and perfe l a esult of that c test. 
These records have been adapt be ge 1 A 
year, and to begin at a ? I 3 <x? 
eT SS eer errr ‘ $0.25 


due | 
inches. | 


Animal Breeding 





intricate st ha 1e 
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perb order 1 

beginning 
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trated, 405 yx 
The Study of Breeds 

By Thom Origin, his 
characterist adaptabilit uses 
of excellen nll pedigreed breeds 
and swine in America The ac cepted 
colleges d t hority for farm Fi 
Illustrated, : pages 5x7 inches, Cloth... .$1.5 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Cold Storage for Bartlett Pears—I. 


PROF 8S. H. FULTON, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 

The extensive planting of the Bartlett pear 
throughout the middle and northern states, 
where it is the leading commercial variety 
grown, has, within recent years, resulted in 
a very largely increased production of this 
fruit. Owing to its perishable nature and the 
great quantity of fruit thrown upon the market 
for sale and consumption within the short pe- 
riod of its duration in sound condition, it not 
infrequently happens that the fruit must be 
sold at so low a figure as to net the grower 
little or no margin of profit. With these con- 
ditions existing, pear growers have been led to 
investigate and to adopt, to a considerable ex- 
tent, new methods of handling their fruit, and 
they have also sought 


For Week Ending July 4, 1903 


the pears have in many instances softened in 
the storage houses, or have gone down rapidly 
after being removed from storage. With a view 
of ascertaining, if possible, the cause of these 
difficulties, and of making a general study of 
the conditions most suitable for the satisfactory 
keeping of Bartlett pears in cold storage, a com- 
prehensive test with this fruit was undertaken 
September, 1902, at the house of the Buffalo 
cold storage company. 

The pears for the test were obtained from a 
12-year-old orchard belonging to F. L. Bradley, 
in Niagara county, N Y. The orchard is a half 
mile from Lake Ontario, and 50 feet above lake 
level. The soil is sandy loam with a clay sub- 
soil. The fruit was picked September 8, 9 and 
10, and was shipped to storage in two separate 
lots; the first on the tenth and the second on the 


No 1 


the fruit was sent to storage with the least 
delay possible, while the remainder was pur- 
posely held back from two to four days. 

Six to eight days after the fruit was stored, 
the pears in a temperature of 36 degrees were 
observed to be coloring rapidly in the case of 
delayed storage lots. In the fruit stored imme- 
diately after picking, the change was very much 
less pronounced. Both immediate and delayed 
storage fruit in a temperature of 32 degrees 
was at this time in perfect condition, except in 
one case of barrels, in the centers of which the 
fruit had commenced to ripen. 

Three weeks after storing, fruit in tempera- 
tures of both 32.degrees and 36 degrees, stored 
immediately after picking, was still in perfect 
condition, although a trifle riper in the latter. 
Delayed storage fruit, in both temperatures, 

was ripe and in some 





new outlets for a por- 
tion of the crop. The 
adoption of the agen- 
cy of cold storage, 
whereby the market 
period for the Bart- 
lett has been extend- 
ed by several weeks, 
was the first import- 
ant factor in this con- 
nection. 

Large quantities of 
New York Bartlett 
pears are now annu- 
ally stored in cold 
storage houses in 
New York, Buffalo 
and other cities and 
towns ofthe state, 
thereby not only pro- 
longing the season of 
this fruit, but also 
greatly alleviating 
the conditions which 
have frequently 
brought about a 
glutted market. More 
recently attention has 
been called to the 
feasibility of’ export- 
ing eastern grown 
Bartlett pears to Eu- 
rope. Two successful 
shipments, a 50-barrel 
lot in 1901 and a car- 
load in 1902, have been 
made by the United Chattahoochee rivers. 


grass region, is really the home of the watermelon. 
flourish and come so near to perfection as on the gray 


Our illustration shows a farmer in Randolph county, 





LOADING WATERMELONS IN GEORGIA FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 


The great area {n our southern states covered by the yellow pine forests, known as the wire to hold it onger. 


States department of car for northern markets. 


agriculture to Lon- 
don, while several smaller but equally success- 
ful shipments were made by individual growers 
of New York in 1902. 

Both the cold storage and foreign shipment 
of Bartlett pears present numerous problems 
which have received special attention through 
the pomological investigations of the bureau 
of plant industry during the past two years. 
The results of these investigations have, in 
many instances, been very clear cut, while in 
others they have simply emphasized the need 
of future work along the same lines. 


COLD STORAGE INVESTIGATIONS. 


Heavy losses have not infrequently been sus- 
tained by buyers and growers of Bartlett pears 
who have stored their fruit, due to the fact that 





12th of the month. The pears at picking time 
were almost fully matured, particularly in the 
tops of the trees. Some of the more mature 
fruit had begun to color, but it was all hard 
and sound. 

The test was planned with a view of involving 
a study of temperatures, packages, wrappers, 
and effects of delayed storage in their respect- 
ive relationship to the keeping of Bartlett pears 
in cold storage. Part of the fruit was stored 
in a temperature of 32 degrees and part in 36 
degrees. Barrels, 40-pound tight boxes and 1% 
bushel crates, were the packages used. In all 
125 bushels, more than one third of which were 
wrapped either in newspaper or California fruit 
wrappers, were stored in these three kinds of 
packages. After picking, about two-thirds of 


In no other section of the south does it 
sands between the Savannah and 


packages, particularly 
in 36 degrees, had 
commenced to soften. 
Pears in the centers 
of barrels of delayed 
storage fruit in a 
temperature of 32 de- 
grees were quite ripe. 

October 15, approx- 
imately five weeks af- 
ter storing, the last 
examination of the 
fruit was made. Fruit 
stored immediately 
after picking was still 
firm and in perfect 
condition in a tem- 
perature of 32 degrees 
except in the case of 
barrels which con- 
tained much ripe and 
considerable soft 
fruit. Aside from the 
pears contained in 
barrels, the indica- 
tions at this time 
were that the imme- 
diate storage fruit in 
a temperature of 32 
degrees would have 
kept in goo¢e condi- 
tion for at least two 
or three weeks more 
had it been desirable 


Fruit stored immedi- 
Ga, filling a 4tely after picking in 
a temperature of 36 

degrees varied, at the 

time of this last examination, from all or near- 
ly all sound in most packages, to 40 per cent 
soft in a few boxes and crates. Delayed storage 
fruit in 32 degrees was from 5 to 30 per cent 
soft in boxes and crates, and from 80 to 90 per 
cent soft in barrels, while in 36 degrees it was 
from 20 to 90 per cent soft in boxes and crates. 
The fruit kept best in ventilated crates which 
permit a free circulation of air, and hence a 
rapid cooling down of the contents of the pack- 
ages when placed in cold storage. However, 
the fruit in 40-pound boxes also kept in very 
satisfactory condition. This package seems 
very desirable for use in storing wrapped fruit. 
The barrel apparently contains too great a bulk 
of fruit, and for this reason and because of the 
tightness of the package, cools down too slowly 








HANDLING FIELD CROPS 


in storage. Delayed storage proved strikingly 
detrimental to the keeping qualities of the fruit. 
At the end of five weeks delayed storage fruit 
in a temperature of 36 degrees was practically 
worthless. In fact, at the close of the test, this 
lot was not considered worth moving from the 
storage house by the commission merchants to 
whom it was consigned. Delayed storage fruit 
in a temperature of 32 degrees was from 2 to 30 
per cent soft in boxes and crates, while the 
fruit in barrels was at this time worthless. 
[To be concluded. } 


Quick and Easy Method of Haying. 


W. E. LELAND, MAINE, 





At Applecroft farm the mowing is done dur- 
ing the latter part of the day. The ground is 
then dry and warm and the newly mown grass 
begins to dry immediately and still will not 
wilt sufficiently to blacken. In the early morn- 
ing get the carts, scythes and other tools in 
readiness for use, then as soon as the sun has 
dried the dew, start the tedder on the grass 
cut the day before. While this is being done, 
if any hay was left in the windrow or bunch 
the day before, turn and air it. 

There is more danger in good haying weather 
of drying too much, rather than too little. By 
10 or 10.30 a m such hay as was left in the 
field the night before will be ready to draw to 
the barn. With good weather and ordinary 
grass the mowing of the previous night, after 
being stirred by the tedder, will be ready to 
rake by 11 a m, and the cart may follow the 
rake, taking the hay from the windrow, thus 
drawing to the barn when the conditions are 
the most favorable, and you have your hay in 
the barn before the danger of showers, which 
usually occur during the latter part of the 
afternoon. 

This method saves much handling of hay. As 
much of the value of the crop is in the tender 
leaves, which are scattered and lost during the 
process of cocking and opening, this danger is 
removed, the time required to cock the hay is 
saved and we are ready to start the machine 
and the chores can be done at the regular 
time. We are not haying from early dawn till 
past the setting of the sun. Then, too, there 
is much less danger of having a large amount 


of hay damaged by a rain storm by this 
method, for one can tell with much more 
accuracy the weather indications for the next 


day at 3 p m than is possible early in the 
morning. Hay secured by this method comes 
from the mow in the best possible condition. 

In case we have a heavy crop of clover to 
secure, mowed at night, it may be cocked the 
next forenoon. Let stand until the next day, 
when it will sweat out, so that tipping the 
cocks bottom up, that the moisture gathered 
there may be expelled, will put it in condition 
to store with all of its nourishment retained. 
Such is our method varied as circumstances and 
weather require. By this method I have suc- 
ceeded in securing my crop without extra help, 
with very little damage by rain, and have 
at the same time had ample opportunity to run 
the weeder and cultivator through the hoed 
crops. Haying when conducted as it should 
be is the pleasantest and most agreeable work 
o the farm. 


Making the Most of Alfalfa. 


All clovers should be cut when the nutrient 
materials are in the most digestible form. Ac- 
count must always be taken of the weather, 
as it is rather difficult to cure crops with suc- 
culent foliage. In the humid region, clovers 
are not grown as extensively for hay as they 
otherwise would be, simply because it is very 
difficult to cure them perfectly. 

The point in securing alfalfa is to get it into 
Stack without the loss of many of the leaves. 





These shatter very easily and if the cutting is 
delayed until the plant begins to dry up, very 
little but woody stems are available by the 
time the hay reaches the manger. Begin cut- 
ting in the morning and cut as much as can 
be raked up and put into shocks during the 
afternoon. Start the rake going as soon as 
the alfalfa has wilted, the point being to pre- 
vent thorough drying out in the sun. Put into 
shocks while yet quite green, then allow to 
remain in this condition until it is cured. The 
greater part of the alfalfa will cure in the 
shade and retain its natural green color. It is 
then very highly digestible and also exceeding- 
ly palatable. Rains or dew should not be 
allowed to touch the hay if possible. Conse- 
quently do not cut more in one day than can 
be shocked during the afternoon of the same 
day. 

In the humid region where there is diffi- 
culty in curing alfalfa, it can be put into the 
stack while the stems are still tough, provided 
ten to 15 pounds of salt per ton are used in 
stacking. It is also advisable where stacking the 
material while quite green, to put in alternate 
layers of alfalfa and dry straw. The feeding 
value of the straw is increased and the danger 
from molding greatly lessened. After the al- 
falfa is in the stack, it should be handled as 
little as possible in feeding. During this hand- 
ling there is more or less loss of leaves—the 
most valuable portion of the alfalfa hay. 


Pruning and Thinning Grapes. 


E. M. WOODARD, OHIO. 








One of the most important things in caring 
for a vineyard is pruning the vines from the 
very first. For years I used the horizontal arm 
system. The main body of the vine reached to 
the first wire 2% feet from the ground. From 
this main stem a horizontal arm -extended each 
way on the vine 4 or 5 feet.” 

These remained year after year and the vine 
was renewed from these arms by spurs of three 
buds each. If the lower wire was allowed to 
sag, the main stem would become crooked, and 
if it once gets out of shape it is almost impos- 
sible to get it back again. 

In my vineyard 25 years old some of the 
stems are straight and some are elbow shape, 
sticking out into the row ready to catch any 
tool used in cultivating. I followed this sys- 
tem of pruning for 15 years with all varieties. 
Not getting quite as nice fruit as desired, I 
began to cut off the old arms a little at a time 
until I had renewed them in a large portion 
of the vineyard. 

Not every variety of grapes requires the same 
method of pruning to secure best results. The 
Concord can be pruned in almost any way and 
do well. The Catawba and Niagara need close 
pruning. The Worden will not ripen its fruit 
perfectly if too much wood is left. 

The Pocklington does better with the long 
cane pruning, provided the canes are not too 
long and too many. The Early Ohio, Camp- 
bell’s Early and all the early kinds require 
very close pruning. They are usually heavy 
bearers and not as strong in growth of wood 
as the Concord. If too much wood is left the 
result is a lot of small, thin, half ripened clus- 
ters, and a weakened vine with but little pros- 
pect of fruit the following season. 

In thinning grapes I cut off the smallest clus- 
ters, leaving only the best, and at picking time 
there is a fair crop of well ripened fruit. Fail- 
ure to thin is one of the commonest mistakes 
made by fruit growers. A vine should always 
be left with less fruit upon it than it can ma- 
ture, rather than more. When thinning is un- 
sparingly done the quality of the fruit remain- 
ing is always higher. Better quality, larger 


fruit, more perfect specimens and more regular 
and continuous bearing year after year ar>2 all 


promoted by thinning. This is especially nec- 
essary with young vines just coming into bear- 
ing. 

The time and manner of thinning depends 
largely upon the variety of grapes and the 
quantity of fruit set. I first prune moderately 
close; when the new shoots are about 1 foot 
long go through all varieties except Concords 
and break off what I think necessary. The 
thinning of the clusters can be done any time 
after the fruit sets. I usually do it when the 
berries are about one-half grown, but by all 
means do it before the seeds begin to harden. 
Concords are thinned when necessary as the 
new growth of wood is fastenci to the wires 
through the summer. 





—_ 
Cultivating and Harvesting Potatoes. 
HARRY J. GREEN, MICHIGAN, 





Cultivating should begin after potatoes have 
been planted about eight days. Go over the 
ground with a light harrow and continue the 
work until the surface is well pulverized. If 
the ground is very mellow a weeder will do 
best. This will loosen the surface and enable 
the tender shoots to push through and will also 
kill the weeds that have started. The ordinary 
cultivator should be used as soon as the pota- 
toes are well up. A double shovel piow does 
very well for wet weather, but when the ground 
is dry use the level cultivator. There is not 
much danger of cultivating too much. As a 
rule, potatoes receive too little cultivation 
rather than too much. 

Commence hoeing when the tops are 8 to 10 
inches high. Do not wait to do this work until 
they blossom. Hoeing should consist in cut- 
ting out the weeds, taking care to destroy the 
greater portion of the root system. This will 
stir the soil all around the potatoes and leave it 
in fine condition. It also assists in drying the 
surface during a wet season and holding the 
moisture during a dry season. If hoeing is de- 
layed until the potatoes are large, the roots will 
be damaged. After the potatoes have begun 
to blossom, the roots should not be disturbed. 
If proper cultivation has been given, the land 
will be free from weeds and no other treat- 
ment will be needed. 

DESTROYING POTATO BUGS. 

Injury from potato bugs can be prevented in 
every case, if proper attention is given at the 
right time. A shot spray works well when the 
potatoes have just come through the ground. 
When the potatoes are larger, use a sprinkler 
by all means. It is much easier to poison 
young bugs than old ones, consequently as soon 
as they appear, begin spraying. If a few of 
the old bugs have not been killed, pick them 
off by hand. This, of course, is a very slow 
process, but it is the only sure method that can 
be employed. 

As stated above, the potatoes are not to be 
disturbed after the plants have begun to blos- 
som, except to pull out a few big weeds which 
may have been missed. Nothing is done until 
harvest time, when the tops are entirely dead 
and dry. The potatoes should remain undis- 
turbed two or three weeks so they will cure 
before being dug. Potatoes taken out of the 
ground too soon are easily bruised and later 
will shrink. 

If it is necessary to hasten harvesting oper- 
ations, be sure to allow potatoes to remain in 
the open air for a few hours after being taken 
out of the ground, so they will toughen up. 
When this is done they can be put into the pit 
or in the cellar. So far as labor is concerned, 
it costs about 5 cents a bushel to winter po- 
tatoes in a cellar and 10 cents to winter them in 
pits. However. the potatoes from pits are of 
better quality the following spring than those 
from the cellar. 




















A New Breed of Cattle for America. 


The first importation of any account of High- 
land cattle from Scotland to America was made 
last fall by Warner M. Van Norden, a wealthy 
farmer of Westchester county, N Y,who brought 
over two bulls and 17 cows and heifers. With 
the exception of one steer shown at Chicago, 
Highland cattle have not been on public ex- 
hibition in America, and the first display of 
any size of this attractive breed is promised 
for the world’s fair at St Louis when Mr Van 
Norden will probably make a large entry. At 
the head of the herd stands Sir Andrew No 
1742, whose picture, taken when he was two 
years old, is shown here. Mr Van Norden 
writes as follows’ regarding his importation and 
Highland cattle in general: 

I bought the bull, Sir Andrew, together with 
several heifers, from the earl of Southesk, Kin- 
naird Castle. This animal was first as a year- 
ling at Inverness in 1901, and first as a two- 
year-old at Aberdeen in 1902. Neither he nor 
his sire Laoich No 1260, were ever beaten in 
the show ring. My second bull is the Coiare 


Dearg No 1785, from Mr John McDonald, of the 
famous herd at Duntulm Skye. 
The cows are Madam Janet 5287; 


Madam 


FARM AND BARN 


a trifle heavier than the Aberdeen Angus, 
whereas their proportions are far handsomer, 
and their stately carriage is in strong contrast 
to the appearance of the other breed. In select- 
ing these animals I spent three months in trav- 
eling throughout the whole of Scotland and 
the Hebrides. 

This breed is extremely popular, not only 
in Scotland, but in England, its interest being 
pushed by the Highland cattle society, with 
headquarters in Inverness. The society has its 
own shows, in addition to the Royal Scottish 
agricultural society shows. At Oban there are 
special stock yards, and weekly auction sales 
especially for this breed. To these sales all of 
the fat cattle are sent. Their most striking 
features are their long horns and heavy coats. 
The latter often measure 4 to 6 inches. 


-— 


The Value of Yearly Records. 








Too few farmers keep an accurate record of 
the daily, monthly, or yearly production of milk 
of their herds. In no other way is it possible 
for a farmer to approximate the gross return 
of his cows. Guess work will not do, and is 
the cause of keeping more cow boarders than 
all other things combined. Many cows will 

















HIGHLAND BULL, SIR ANDREW NO 1742 


5281 and Madam Lucy 5288; these are 
all by Laoich. Lady Percy, by the famous Cea- 
tharnach Buidhe 719. Agnes Buidhe of Dun- 
tulm, 5691, a cow that has never been beaten. 
Mairi Ruadh of Duntulm 5699; Prosaig of Dun- 
tulm 5703; Cuag I, II, III, IV V, VI, and VII, of 
Inverewe; Molag I, II, III, of Inverewe. 

The second picture, on Page 9, shows a young 
Highland steer, about to be shipped to Eng- 
land to grace the park of a nobleman. These 
animals are fattened in England and so'd in 
the London market, where their meat brings 
considerably higher prices than any other cat- 
tle, on account of its extreme tenderness and 
delicious flavor. These animals are the har- 
diest of any breed of cattle, being left out in 
the severe winter storms in the Highlands, 
with no shelter but the rocks. They have never 
been known to have any pulmonary trouble, 
and are extremely easily handled, it being pos- 
sible to stroke the bulls while in pasture with 
the herds. 

I believe that this is the first time that any 
thoroughbred West Highland cattle have been 
imported into this country. In weight they run 


Bridget 


give a large flow of milk when fresh, but soon 
shrink badly and go dry for a long period. 
Other cows, which do not give so much at any 
one milking, hold out longer and in the year 
will give several hundred or thousand pounds 
more milk. The cow that will fill a ten-quart 
pail at a milking is always rated high by aver- 
age farmers, even though she goes dry for a 
long time and eats more during the year than 
she gives. 

Weighing the milk of each cow at each milk- 
ing is practiced by some of the most progres- 
sive farmers and is found to pay. It does not 
require long to hang the pail on a spring bal- 
ance and set down the weight. When put in 
practice, it is found that the milkers soon take 
an added interest in the cows, and begin to dis- 
cuss with each other the merits of the different 
animals. When a cow gives a pound more or 
less than at a previous milking, they look at 
once for the cause. Through the adoption of a 
system of daily weighing, the cows will get 
better treatment, be better and more intelli- 
gently fed, and will return a greater yield and 
profit at the end of the year. Te owner will 





also soon sell those which are not paying for 
their feed. 

Where it is not practicable to weigh the milk 
daily, the approximate yield of each cow may 
be obtained by weighing the milk on the 14th, 
15th and 16th of each month and multiplying 
this by ten. If for any reason a cow is off her 
feed, or otherwise not giving her normal quan- 
tity, three other days near the middle of the 
month should be selected. By choosing these 
three dates, one may get nearer the total yield 
of the month than by selecting three days at 
the beginning or end when the yield averages 
greater or less than at the other end of each 
month. 

While it is important that the farmer with a 
working herd should weigh his milk, it becomes 
much more so for those who are breeding thor- 
oroughbred stock. The intelligent buyer in se- 
lecting a calf of either sex from another herd 
will ask the yearly yield and percentage of 
butter fat of the dam and of the grandam on 
both sides. Exact figures will be worth much 
in making sales. Many buyers will not pur- 
chase a calf without such figures can be given. 
Many Holstein breeders have long kept milk 
records of their cows, and have gone in for 
official tests of butter fat for seven days. Jer- 
sey breeders, on the other hand, have long ad- 
vocated and practiced weekly butter tests, 
where the milk of each cow for seven days was 
kept separate and churned. 

The Ayrshire breeders have adopted another 
plan and many of them have kept yearly rec- 
ords of the yield of milk and of butter fat. L. 
S. Drew of Vermont, who has bred Ayrshires 
since 1865, has kept a record of his entire herd 
for a long time. The average yield of milk and 
butter per year of the entire herd from 1897 to 
1902 is as follows: 


AVERAGE YEARLY BUTTER AND MILK YIELD. 


No Milk Butter 
Year cows lbs lbs 
1897 19 6,678 317 
1898 20 6,401% 303 
1899 24 6,745% 316 
1900 27 5,883 276 
1901 23 5,96514 284 
1902 21 6,328 292 


; % 

The herd record from January 1, 1902, to De- 

cember 31 for the past year shows these in- 
teresting figures. 


MILK AND BUTTER YIELD FOR 1902. 


Days Lbs Lbs 
Gow’s name Age in milk milk butter 
Miss Ollie ..... seas 360 8502 409 
Lady ORES. .dcdsscksn 252 8189 388 
Pride of Burlington ..10 362 8623 362 
Printsteps 8th ........ 9 275 7977 354 
RUBE TOO sckavcedas 6 284 7322 351 
Lady Watson ........ 9 285 7600 346 
Nanoy 3B, .30545 «$404 10 286 8371 341 
Pink. Comip- Sa. 3. 600% 6 319 7157 309 
ee er eae 11 286 7186 293 
WRUEIOO BG. Svvissccas 5 275 6462 287 
POE BG oes cax ces 6 245 6166 285 
Mins. Gils: Basics ccen 4 325 5643 284 
poi he ie: 6 352 5428 280 
Victorine 4th ........ 5 365 5339 276 
lady Unter. os. 25i5038 5 260 4638 256 
Ge Oe ss ks seen 5 243 4731 246 
ROSA v.5acksermecrared 4 288 4731 233 
GOR 6i55 5 pcaceuaa sen 10 289 6025 230 
Lady Wonder ........ 5 273 4410 206 
Nancy ROA << 060 6-é< 6 274 4200 200 
ieet GHG os 0d oka 2 228 4190 211 





Irrigation Water and Yields—The effect of 
different quantities of irrigation water on the 
yield of potatoes was tested at the Wyoming 
experiment station. In 1900, potatoes on three 
adjacent plats received water as follows: Five, 
7 and 10 inches. The yields were respectively 
1176 pounds, 2330 pounds and 3089 pounds. The 
ivllowing year depth of water was supplied as 
follows: 17 inches, 8 inches and 48 inches and 
the yields were 3332 pounds, 3956 pounds and 
5432 pounds, showing that in both cases the 
greater the amount of water the greater the 
yield of merchantable tubers. 
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‘General Debility | 


Day in and out there is that feeling ° 


of weakness that makes a burden of 
itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, 
and the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions, 
and is positively unequalled for all run- 
down or debilitated conditions. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure constipation. 25 cents, 








FIREARMS 


Have stood the test for 40 years, and are tne popular 
ARMS of to-day. 


We make a large and varied line of 


RIFLES, from - $3.00 to $150.00 

PISTOLS, from - 2.50 to 50.00 

SHOTGUNS, from 7.50 to 30.00 
Ask your dealer for the “ STEVENS.” If he does 


not keep them, we will send, express prepaid, on receipt 
of 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
‘ 75° Main Street, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 















Leading 


Celery and Cabbage Plants For Sale Leading 


carefully packed with moss in baskets, and delivered here 


at a office. Cash with order. Celery plants ready 
July 1. Cpeeee Plants ready now. Write for varieties and 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. ¥ 





CUTTERS AND BLOWERS. 


Built on the right principle. Without any air blast the ensil 

would be thrown 15 feet. Only alight blast required to do the 
rest. “ w and blow.” so horse powers, engines, 
silos, etc HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 





JUST ISSUED 


New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition 


Spraying Crops 


Why, When and How 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Professor of Zoology and Entomelegy New Hamp 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


The practice of spraying is now recognized as 
an essential part of the work of the successful 
fruit grower. Professor Weed’s little manual 
on “Spraying Crops” has been generally recog- 
nized, for the last ten years, as a most useful 
— to spraying operations, the book having 

ad an extraordinary sale in its three previous 
editions. The present fourth edition has been 
rewritten and reset throughout to bring it thor- 
oughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practicalinformation gleaned by our fruit grow- 
ers and experiment station workers. 

After an introduction which discusses the 

eneral principles -involved in spraying, the 

ook is divided into four parts the hrst deal- 
ing with raying the caer Fruits; the sec- 
ond with raying Small Fruits and Nursery 
Stock; the third with Spraying Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Plants and Flowers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field Crops and Do- 
mestic Animals. In each part the principal in- 
sect and fungous enemies of the various crops 
are discussed, and the best methods of combat- 
» i ~~ are clearly described. 

So much new information has come to light 
since the third edition was published that this 
is practically a new book, needed by those who 
have utilized the earlier editions, as well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 

Illustrated. O65x7inches. 150 pages. Cloth. 
WPURGD, HOBTIOES 6 oon ccc cccccs cecceess cece 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
§2 i.<'srette Place, New York, N. Y. 


| clusively 
i method, in order to get acquainted with 








PRACTICAL 


Growing Soiling Crops. 


T. I. MAIRS, PA STATE AGRI COLLEGE. 





Can the soiling system be successful- 
ly carried on in Susquehanna county, 
Pa? If so, would you advise it?—[J. B. 
Lowe. 

There is no doubt but the soiling sys- 
tem can be carried on successfully in 
Susquehanna county, as anywhere 
crops may be grown and harvested. 
Whether it would be advisable, depends 
to a great extent upon the relative 
prices of labor and land. It would 
searcely pay to undertake the soiling 
system where land is low priced and 
plentiful, or where it is too rough to 
admit of thorough cultivation. 

It is claimed that two to five times 
as much feed may be obtained from an 
acre by the soiling process as by pas- 
turing. This would depend upon the 
fertility of the land and the amount of 
labor expended on the crops. The ques- 
tion of soiling or pasturing is one which 
the farmer must to a great extent set- 
tle for himself, as conditions vary so 
widely. It would perhaps be advisable 
before adopting the soiling syStem ex- 
to take it up as a partial 


the amount of labor required for it. 
ee Slatin ee 





Velvet Bean for Pasture 
PROF A. M. SOULE, TENN EXPER STA. 





Tell me how the velvet bean would 
do in the neighborhood of Johnson City, 
Tenn? I expect to go onto a farm near 
there in the fall. Have heard great 
things about the velvet bean when used 
further south.—[E. K. Moulton. 

The velvet bean grows well in Ten- 
nesee and can be utilized to good ad- 
vantage for pasture or for green ma- 
nuring. It is doubtful if it will mature 
germinable seed as far north as Ten- 
nessee; its culture for this purpose be- 
ing limited to the gulf states. As it 
requires a long time to mature in Ten- 
nessee, it rarely reaches a stage of de- 
velopment where it can be utilized to 
advantage in hay making, being too 
waiery for that purpose when the dan- 
ger of frost in the autumn would neces- 
sitate its cutting. It takes kindly to a 
poor soil, however, and there is prob- 
ably no crop that will make as large a 
yield of vegetable matter for plowing 
under under adverse conditions. ‘ 

This crop has given good satisfaction 
when used to plow under on badly 
washed soils in some sections of Ten- 
nessee. It also furnishes a lot of graz- 
ing. If planted as early in the spring 
as danger of frost is past, it can be 
grazed through August, September and 
October, and possibly through a por- 
tion of July. Cattle like it very much 
and it keeps them in excellent condi- 
tion. It can thus be utilized as a sub- 
stitute for pasture from the tame 
grasses which often suffer from the 
dry, hot weather at that season of the 
year. It also supplies the cattle with 
plenty of succulent food. It is a crop 
of some merit for Tennessee conditions, 
but cannot be utilized to good advan- 
tage at the present time for hay or 
grain production. 

—_———— 
Destroying Chickweed on the Farm. 


LYSTER H. DEWEY, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 





The weed sent by Thomas A. Teaton 
of New Jersey is common chickweed, 
Alsine media. This plant is widely in- 
troduced throughout the eastern part 
of this country and every spring nu- 
merous specimens cf it are referred to 


this department with the request for’ 


in regard to methods of 
destroying it. The weed is an annual, 
and reaches its greatest development 
during the early spring months, It can- 
not withstand drouth or the drying ef- 
fect of the hot sun, and dies out dur- 
ing the summer. It produces seeds 
from March until June. Soil that has 
been infested with it for several years 
usually contains an abundance of seeds 
of the weed. Thorough cultivation dur- 
ing the spring months will induce the 
germination and destruction of these 
seeds, and prevent the production of a 


information 


FIELD WORK 


new crop. I would therefore suggest 
this remedy as the best means of de- 
troying the weed. 

If the plants are growing in a vege- 
table garden, as I infer from Mr Tea- 
ton’s letter, the growth of the vege- 
tables will be improved by cultivation 
sufficient to keep down the chickweed. 
If it grows in a lawn, I would suggest 
spading or cultivating the infested 
areas and then seeding thickly with 
Kentucky bluegrass, or creeping bent, 
but I would advise one not to use 
“lawn grass mixtures,” as such mix- 
tures are more likely to contain weed 
seeds. 

dameaniniidlibiniiaecnenss 


Nitrogen in Fertilizers—By electric- 
ity the nitrogen of the air may be unit- 
ed with lime or soda. But the product 
is not yet made with sufficient cheap- 
ness to be available for agricultural 
purposes. The process is being devel- 
oped by one of the electrical concerns 
near Niagara Falls. The cheapest form 
of nitrate is in nitrate of soda. This is 
one of the quickest-acting forms of ni- 
trogen, one of the most soluble, and 
therefore one that is most easily lost 
by leaching. Sulphate of ammonia is 
not quite so quick in its action. The 
animal forms of nitrogen, such as dried 
blood, dry fish, etc, act still more slow- 
ly. Nitrate of soda is one of the most 
effective substances to use for forcing 
a quick start of many crops, but it is 
a* singular fact that on many of the 
lighter soils, especially in the middle 
and eastern states, nitrate alone has 
very little permanent effect on grass, 
but when used in connection with pot- 
ash, the result is likely to be very 
profitable. 





Michigan’s Bean Area—Within the 
past few years there has been a re- 
markable increase in the producticn 
of beans in Michigan. According to a 
recently published report of the secre- 
tary of state, the crop in 1901 amount- 
ed to 4,639,398 bushels, valued at $9,300,- 
000, a contribution to the state’s 
wealth only $700,000 short of that of 
the wheat crop for the same year. 
Estimates of the crop of 1902 have not 
yet been published. The season, how- 
ever, was peculiarly unfavorable for 
the cultivation of this crop. The area 
planted was estimated by the _ state 
authorities at 90% of that planted in 
1901. 





The Summer Season in the fruit 
trade in England is officially recognized 
when the first ripe strawberries, grown 
in the open air, appear in Covent Gar- 
den, London. The first were ripe this 
year about June 10 and sold for 37 
cents per pound, which was considered 
all they were worth, as they were of 
poor color and flavor. The greatest crop 
ever grown is expected this year. 





Silage for Pigs—Some Kentucky ex- 
periments indicate that silage can be 
profitably substituted for a part of the 
grain ration for pigs. 





Subsoiling was not entirely practical 
in Michigan sugar beet culture. 








Mr Potato: 
I pray, Miss Celery, democratic be 
And all your fortune join with me. 


Miss Celery: 
Not now, but sir, so be I’m able, 
I'll meet you at the dinner table. 





Commercial Agriculture. 


Uncle Sam Takes a Hand. 





The apparent determination on the 
part of Germany to shut out American 
food products may prove less effective 
than at one time seemed probable. 
Congress has clothed the departments 
with power to take such action as may 
stop unjust exclusion of United States 


goods, now barred from parts of Eu- 
rope. This is in the form of a para- 
graph inserted in the act making ap- 


propriations for the department of agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1904. Following is an official copy 
of this provision: 
“To investigate the adulteration of 


foods, drugs, and liquors, when deemed 
by the secretary of agriculture advisa- 
ble; and the secretary of agriculture, 
whenever he has reason to believe that 
articles are being imported from foreign 
countries which by reason of such adul- 
teration are dangerous to the health of 
the people of the United States, or 
which are forbidden to be sold or re- 
stricted in sale in the countries in 
which they are made or from which 
they are exported, or which shall be 
falsely labeled in any respect in regard 
to the place of manufacture of the con- 
tents of the package, shall make a 
request upon the secretary of the treas- 
ury for samples from original packages 
of such articles for inspection and anal- 
ysis; and the secretary of the treasury 
is hereby authorized to open such orig- 
inal packages and deliver specimens to 
the secretary of agriculture for the pur- 
pose mentioned, giving notice to the 
owner or consignee of such articles, 
who may be present and have the right 
to introduce testimony; and the secre- 
tary of the treasury shall refuse de- 
livery to the consignee of any such 
goods which the secretary of agricul- 
ture reports to him have been inspected 
and analyzed and found to be danger- 
ous to health, or which are forbidden 
to be sold or restricted in sale in the 
countries in which they are made or 
from which they are exported, or which 
shall be falsely labeled in any respect 
in regard to the place of manufacture 
or the contents of the package.” 

Regulations have been prepared on 
the subject, and European nations now 
realize that congress has placed in the 
hands of Sec Wilson a dangerous 
weapon, which may be used effectively 
on all nations which exclude American 
goods or hamper the conduct of bus- 
iness on groundless charges of impu- 
rity. Government chemists have re- 
cently made many tests of suspected 
imported goods, particularly those 
from Germany, and a considerable list 
of these may be excluded under the 
new law. The department has on rec- 
ord the recent criminal trial of a Ger- 
man manufacturer who was convicted 
of adulterating Niersteiner wines; this 
may be used in connection with the 
law prohibiting the importation of adul- 
terated or falsely labeled food products. 
The administration evidently intends 
that American goods shall not be de- 
barred from Germany or any other 
European country without sufficient 
reason. 

, a - 

Against Use of Shoddy—Represent- 
ing the national live stock association, 
Sec Martin of Denver has recently sent 
out blank petitions, asking farmers to 
sign same, calling upon representatives 
in congress to support the bill to reg- 


ulate the use of shoddy goods. This 
measure was described in these pages 
in January, 1902, when it was before 


congress; the bill will be reintroduced 
next winter. Anyone interested should 
secure a copy of house bill 14,488, which 
is intended ‘‘to make it possible for the’ 
consumer to know what he is purchas- 


ing, so as to indicate whether it is all 
wool, and if not, the percentage of 
shoddy or waste.” In 1900 there were 


105 shoddy establishments in this coun- 
try, using 34,500,000 pounds of imported 
shoddy, which was increased to about 
70,000,000 pounds by materials gathered 
in this country. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s» 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 











Mulching Apple Orchards in Summer. 


GRANT G. HITCHINGS, ONONDAGA CO, N Y. 





In reply to the inquiry to American 
Agriculturist, would say we cut the 
grass in our orchards during the first 
half of July, generally right after a 
rain, when it is too wet to harvest 
grain or hay or to work on cultivated 
ground. We thus utilize our regular 
farm help when their time is not so val- 
uable as it would be in pleasant weath- 
er. Cut the grass as high as we can 
by tilting the cutter bar cf machine. 
This leaves about 4 inches of standing 
grass. This serves as shade to ground, 
preventing rapid evaporation. 

Mow but once a year, leaving the af- 
termath to shade and mulch the entire 
surface of ground. Until the trees are 
six years old we rake and place the 
grass close around the trees. In older 
orchards we let the grass lie where it 
is cut. We use a scythe to finish around 
the trees where it is not convenient to 
cut with machine. 

One man with scythe and one with 
machine will mow over ten acres of 
orchard in one day. This makes the 
cost of cultivating with a mowing ma- 
chine about 50 cents per acre per year. 
I use the labor usually spent in cul- 
‘tivating orchards to grow market gar- 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


terminate. The simple inspection of 
nurseries is good only so far as it goes, 
not any farther. It goes only half far 
enough; not a single box of trees or 
plants shipped to the Chesapeake pen- 
insula ought to be permitted removed 
from the station until inspected and if 
found infested seized and returned or 
burned, 

Delaware is reaping a sad harvest be- 
cause of the absence of law when she 
received her first infestation o* San Jose 
scale. Our law should provide for one 
deputy inspector residing in each coun- 
ty, whose duty it should be to look af- 
ter all shipments into and out of the 
country, andinspect all trees and plants, 
This is the only way thorough and com- 
plete work can be obtained. 


i> 


American Seedsmen in Session 








The annual meeting of the American 
seed trade association last week at At- 
lantic City was characterized by lead- 
ing members as one of the best, if not 
the best, ever held. The local commit- 
tee of Philadelphia seedsmen left noth- 
ing undone to add to the entertainment 
of their guests. The boat ride, ban- 
quet and trip to Fordhook farm, the 
latter arranged by W. Atlee Burpee, 
were features of rare interest. A large 
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COUNTRY HOME OF A MARYLAND STRAWBERRY GROWER 





One of the most progressive farmers in Caroline county, Md, is Jerome 


A. Davis, whose comfortable home 


is shown 


above. Several years ago Mr 


Davis left New York city on account of ill health and began raising straw- 


berries in the section named, 
article in American 


great value. 


den crops or strawberries. The profits 
from these prove quite an item in re- 
ducing orchard expenses. 

The great point in this mulch method 
is to add vegetable matter to the soil. 
This as it slowly decays liberates the 
potential plant food and also acts like 
a svonge to hold water. 





Inspection of Nursery Stock. 


A FRUIT GROWER, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





Healthy trees and plants are impor- 
tant. The laws of the several states 
are designed to protect their fruit in- 
terests; that they are still crude and 
fall far short of what they should be 
has been forcibly brought to the atten- 
tion of planters in the recent seizure 
and destruction by the inspector of the 
state of Washington of 50,000 apple 
trees shipped from an eastern state. 
This lot of trees was affected by root 
gall and the tent caterpillar, yet the 
packages containing these trees bore 
the certificate of health upon them is- 
sued’ by the local inspector. 

Had it not been for the provision of 
the law in Washington, requiring in- 


spection, either by the state inspector or 
one of his county deputies, of every box 
of trees or plants imported, like a cus- 
tom house official, Washington in this 
one shipment would have introduced an 
insect and a disease costing them in all 
probability 


millions of dollars to ex- 





He has been 
Agriculturist, giving an account of his methods, was of 


very successful. His recent 


number of ladies were present. On the 
whole, the social features were never 
better arranged. The attendance was 
larger than usual. There were about 
luv enrolled members and as many 
more who were directly connected with 
the organization. 

The splendid program arranged was 
tollowed. Among the speakers were 
George B. McVay of Alabama, Prof W. 
W. Tracy of the United States depart- 
ment cf agriculture, Henry F. Michell 
of Pennsylvania, J. C. Robinson of Ne- 
braska, Frank B. White of Illinois, J. 
M. Lupton of New York, C. N. Keeney 
of New York, C. E. Wilson of Illinois 
and H. A. McKee. All the papers were 
full of interest to the trade. A very 
interesting part of the proceedings was 
the presentation of a handsome clock 
and silver-mounted pitcher to the re- 
tiring president, Walter P. Stokes of the 
firm Johnson Stokes. The spokesman 
for the association was ex-President 
Albert McCullough of Ohio. On behalf 
of the association Mr Burpee presented 
the retiring secretary, S. F. Willard, 
with a beautiful clock. Both Mr Stokes 
and Mr Willard expressed their appre- 
ciation of the courtesies. 

The place of the next meeting will 
be definitely decided by the executive 
committee in January next. By an in- 
formal ballot the sense of the conven- 
tion favored St Louis as the best place. 
The meeting. will be held the fourth 





week in June, 1904. The newly elected 
officers are: President, S. W. Willard, | 
president of the firm Comstock, Ferre 
& Co, of Connecticut; vice-presidents, 
Charles N. Page of Iowa and J. Charles 
(McCullough of Ohio; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. E. Kendle of Cleveland, O; as- 
sistant secretary, W. W. Templin of 
Ohio; executive committee, Walter P. 
Stokes, J. E. Northrop, H. M. Schisler, 
Mel L. Webster, M. H. Durge. The 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee is Albert McCullough of Cincin- 
nati, O. 

On Friday the wholesale seedsmen’s 
league held an executive session. This 
organization does not hold open meet- 
ings. The president of the league is Mr 
Bruggerhof of the firm of J. M. Thor- 
burn & Co. The league will hold its 
next meeting at the time and place of 
the seeds trade association. 


- 





Apples for Europe—In American 
Agriculturist June 20, under the heading 
of Selling Farm Products, is an article 
about the sales of C. M. Hooker & Sons’ 
apples in England this season. Those 
apples all went through our care and 
were sent by us to such markets as we | 
thought suitable for that class of goods. 
We examined this fruit in storage last 
winter and concluded it would keep 
well and carry to England in cool cham- 
ber as late as midsummer. Messrs 
Hooker & Sons shipped the goods at 
their own risk up to a certain time, but 
as the season advanced they were afraid 
they could not be landed in good con- 
dition. We decided to buy the balance 
of their crop and gave them all they 
asked for their goods. We are pleased 
to state that we made a profit on the 
transaction.—[W. N. White & Co. 


Shortage of Plants—Last week Rich- 
ard Vincent of Maryland, the well- 
known trucker and plant grower, in 
calling at office of American Agricul- 
turist, said there is a decided shortage 
of plants in the great trucking belts 
east and south, caused by the recent 
drouth. As an illustration, in two weeks, 
June 13 and 20, he shipped into Ontario 


county, N Y, 1,050,700 cabbage plants 
alone. During the same two weeks 


shipments were made to various sec- 
tions of the following plants: Tomato 
263,050, cauliflower 1600, celery 249,400, 
pepper 28,600, egg 7450, sweet potato 21,- 
250, lettuce 3400, beet 3000, leek 16,400, 
parsley 1800, sprouts 100 and pot plants 
13,285. There has been a great shortage 
in tomato plants in particular. 


Peaches in Georgia—There is about 








one-third of a crop in the state as a 
whole, and rather more than that about 
here, our orchard, however, being the 
only one with over one-half a crop. I 
had expected 60 to 70 carloads, but now 
think it will be above 80, as all varie- 
ties are turning out extra size and so 
very sound there is no waste. We fin- 
ished Red June plums week of June 13 
and wound up on Abundance plums and 
Greensboro peaches middle of the week 
following, and are now right in hight 
of Waddell and Carman peaches and 
Burbank plums, shipping four cars a 
day. The season will be a short one.— 
[J. H. Hale, Houston County, Ga. 


The American Peony Society at the 
Detroit meeting elected the following 
officers: President, C. W. Ward of 
Queens, N Y; vice-president, G. H.Bry- 
ant of Princeton, Ill; secretary, Arthur 
Fuchs of Newton Highlands, Mass; 
treasurer, John H. Humphries of Phila- 
delphia, Pa; executive committee, W. 
E. Reeve of Ohio, W. A. Paterson of 
Illinois and C. S. Howison of Nebraska. 
The society will soon be incorporated 
under the laws of New York. 


I Sowed 1% bushels of Early Valen- 
tine beans July 5, broadcast on three- 
quarters of an acre, with a wheat drill, 
and ran the weeder over it just before 
the beans came up. About a day was 
spent pulling weeds. I obtained three 
times as many beans per acre as neigh- 
bors who drilled 2% feet and cultivat- 
ed. Eight hands pulled the crop in four 
hours.—[Allan Reid, Kentucky. | 








Fruit Growers 
Don’t Despair— 


Disparene 


Will save your trees and fruit 


from all leaf-eating insects and both 


broods of the codling-moth. No other 
will do this, Safest spray to use. Never 
injures most delicate foliage. Used and 


endorsed by the largest orchardists and 
foresters, tree wardens, park superintend- 
ents everywhere. Economical use it 
kills the insects, and remains on foliage 
entire season; not affected by heavy rains. 
Professor Sanderson, Delaware, says: 
“ Very much superior to Paris green and 
destroyed more codling-moth larve.”’ 


Enough for a large orchard, $4.25 
Enougt! for 75 gals. spray . 1.00 
2ib.sample....... SO 


Large illustrated catalogue free 


BOWKER" tomrany. 
Address nearest office: 


Boston, NewYork, or Cincinnati 





Prof: D. Sanderson of Delaware 
Bxperiment Station says: ‘‘Disparene de- 
stroys a larger per cent of codling-moth than 
has ever been done. Its adhesive qualities 
make it especially valuable. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
RS FAIL 


Largest Nursery. OT 
Fruit Book Free. of 


78 years’ experiences 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Eis 


Farm or Garden 
Better Than a 
Cold Mine. 

#5,(00 to $20,000 made in from three to five years 
cultivating Ginseng; pays $16,000 to $30,000 per acre; 

no experience necessary; write for particulars, 
G. BETTS GINSENG GARDENS, Evanston, Dl. 
GINSENG fate pene 
quality of Seed 
and Roots. Get the best and so start right, for 
Ginseng will be the cream of crops. Now is the 
time to prepare grounds for fall planting. Write 
us for instruction. SHERM GINSENG 

O., Palmyra, is. 








ONLY ONE 


more feature demonstrating the unquestioned 


with Sliding Pinion. It consists practically of 
13 wheels of different sizes cast upon a solid 
plate. With it 13 different quantities can be 
sown from each side of the distributer wheel. 
This dispenses with all loose wheels and all side 
draft. There are no removable gears to get lost 
and cause annoyance. Change of quantity by 
change of speed. Our new catalogue No 23 which 
is free, tells all about this and other Superior 
devices. Write for it today. 


SUPERIOR 


Seeding Machines will do more and better work 
than any other drill. Will not choke in trash. 
Built solid and strong of the best materials. One 
man or boy can do perfect seeding in any field 
under all conditions. Superior Seeding Ma- 
chines are guaranteed, and the guarantee is good. 


SUPERIOR DIVISION, 
AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Hy L for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 year.. A year’s subscription free for a 
club e two. Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free. For- 
except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
e subscription price is based on 
in each issue, but additional pages are 
printed without cost to the subscriber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
9 is paid, hus Jan04 shows —_ par 

been received up to a 
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ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTIN UANCES—Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
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reliability of each and every advertiser in 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and Be . 
t what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
a = advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
bseriber can safely do siness with him. 
it! further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, ss must made within one 
week from te of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared, so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser's goods are better than another’s, 
but we do arantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated, 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
to advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 
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express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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Hurrah for the glorious Fourth! Let’s 
all celebrate! Let the older people join 
with the younger folks in observing 
this nation’s birthday. But have a care, 
boys and girls, not to get hurt. Don’t 
be foolishly reckless with crackers, 
powder or firearms. We are to have 
some sober thoughts, also, on this natal 
day, as each of us reflects upon the 
duty we owe our country. This every- 
day duty is just as important as re- 
sponding to the nation’s call for arms. 
Because it is an everyday duty, to be 
done right along, day in and day out, 
it requires the greater moral courage. 
This duty is for each one of us to be a 
good citizen—honest and pure and good 
in our private life, just and thrifty in 
business, diligent in social affairs. 
Above all, active in civic duties, taking 
a keenly intelligent interest in local 
state and national government, diligent 
and fearless, generous and incorrupti- 
ble in doing our part in politics or in 
other means of promoting the general 
welfare. If each of us thus does his 
or her part right along every day, wher- 
ever our lot is cast, we can each feel 
that the spirited engraving on American 
Agriculturist’s cover this week typifies 
ourselves! Happy as children in the 
sports of the day, let us each strive to 
be a winged Justice in upholding the 
honor of the flag that now floats over a 
people and a nation one and indivisible 
—the hope of the world! 

Sathish 

New impetus has been given the ever- 
fascinating subject of American farm- 
ers engaging in the production of silk. 








EDITORIAL 


Sec Wilson is credited with saying 
that recent experiments conducted by 
the department of agriculture with the 
propagation of the silkworm, looking 
toward the production of raw silk, have 
been successful. He urges the encour- 
agement of growing white mulberry 
trees to afford sufficient food for the 
worms; trials with osage orange were 
unsatisfactory. The efforts of the de- 
partment are interesting, and there is 
little danger that farmers or farmers’ 
wives will rush into this industry head- 
long. Let government do the experi- 
menting; that is where the preliminary 
work belongs. 
lo? 


It will be difficult for American fruit 
growers to lay down their apples in 
German markets in the future if the 
law adopted at the last session of the 
reichstag is enforced to the letter. It 
now appears that apples will not be ad- 
mitted into Germany except in_ bulk. 
As our apples have heretofore been 
shipped in barrels and boxes, it will be 
difficult for the American produet to 
reach the other side in bulk and re- 
main in marketable condition so as to 
make returns that will net the producer 
even a meager profit. Recently Ger- 
many announced its intention to in- 
crease the tax on American wheat, flour 
and meats. German farmers are un- 
able to produce enough fruit and grain 
for home consumption, but the agrarian 
element has forced this legislation 
against foodstuffs from this country. 
It is claimed the new law will let ap- 
ples in from France, Holland, Denmark 
and other nearby countries in bulk, but 
it practically excludes those from the 
United States, Australia and other 
places. Pomologist Taylor of the de- 
partment of agriculture wrote inter- 
estingly to American Agriculturist on 
this subject last week. We add on an- 
other page the latest from Washington, 
which clearly shows that Uncle Sam 
proposes to take a hand in securing 
proper recognition of our food products, 

eo 

The way in which the average city 
editor discusses farm problems is a 
caution. Here is the Chicago Daily 
News, for instance, figuring out that 
“the amount of human labor now re- 
quired to produce a bushel of wheat 
from beginning to end is on an average 
only ten minutes, whereas in 1830 the 
time was more than three hours.” It 
then proceeds to argue that, while 
farmers may need some help, they 
really do not need it as much as they 
think they do. We'd just like to have 
that editor out in our hay field. After 
he had worked two or three days, we 
think he would form a better judgment 
as to whether we really need help or 
not. 

OO 

The German agriculturists, who are 
just concluding their extended tour 
through the United States, are amazed 
at the advancement we have made in 
many branches of agriculture. They 
never tire of praising our farm machin- 
ery, finestock, comfortable trainsand the 
richness and extent of our farms, but 
they cannot understand why we have 
such poor roads. In their own country 
they have magnificent highways and 
naturally wonder why a land so rich 
and so great as America cannot afford 
better country roads. It is a difficult 
if not hopeless task to try to explain 
matters. How long will the people per- 
mit our roads to be a reproach to us? 

Graduates of agricultural college do 
not have to wait long for positions. Last 
week the Massachusetts agricultural 
college graduated a class of 25, of whom 
19 had already accepted positions, three 
had decided to take further study and 
the other three were undecided as to 
what they would do. One young man 
had barely time to get his sheepskin 
before he started for a position in 
Texas. Three-fourths of the class took 
positions, and most of them were in 
agricultural lines of work. Thus six 
were to become farm superintendents, 
three landscape gardeners, three go 
into agricultural experiment _ station 
work, four civil engineering, and three 





teaching. Classical schools can show 
no such record as this. Not only has 
a very large proportion of the class en- 
tered at once upon employment, but 
they have taken positions which from 
the start pay good salaries. 

<> — —__-_-—— 

What’s this we hear about the possi- 
ble failure of the great Nile dam to 
come up to expectations; that after 
all it will not give Egypt, and England 
behind the mysterious land of the 
Pharaohs, the great benefits agricultu- 
rally long talked about. Careful ob- 
servers recently returned from Egypt 
make bold to prophesy that within a 
few years serious obstacles will appear 
in the distribution of the water, which 
may in large part nullify the work of 
the engineers. The Nile carries a very 
heavy sediment, is a sluggish stream, 
and there is the easy possibility that 
the pond or reservoir back of the dam 
may fill'up with made land from the 
settlement of the silt. In that case 
there would be serious interference with 
the planned distribution of the flood 
waters over the wide areas of irriga- 
ble and tillable land. It is too early 
to forecast, yet worthy of note that the 
recent opinion expressed tallies with 
the question as brought up by scien- 
tific men in Europe and America dur- 
ing the construction of the dam. What- 
ever may be the ultimate growth in the 
competition for American farmers, in 
wheat and cotton, it is to the present 
inappreciable. 

. oe ee 

The increase in operating expenses 
more than offsets the gain in earnings, 
and leaves net profits smaller than last 
year. Such is the report from most of 
the railroads. It is true in other indus- 
tries. Especially is it true in agricul- 
ture, where the cost of everything the 
farmer buys has reached a point made 
still more serious by the inability of the 
farmer to get labor at any price. Still 
the demand for more pay goes up, with 
disastrous strikes where not granted. 
Some of these days there will be a tre- 
mendous crash, and then labor will be 
seeking work at any price. The pru- 
dent and sober-minded workingman 
realizes this, and recognizes fully the 
danger in this mad rush for higher 
wages and strikes. It is all part and 
parcel of the craze for wealth that has 
swept over the country of later years, 

cd 


On account of the large circulation 
of this paper, advertisers have to pay 
high rates. Sharp business men do not 
mind paying high prices for good adver- 
tising, if they are satisfied the returns 
will justify the outlay. You can in- 
crease the returns of advertisers and 
at the same time save money yourself, 
by ordering direct from them. Tell 
them you saw their advertisement in 
this paper, and you will receive the 
benefit of the guarantee published on 
this page. This will mean an increase 
in our business and a better paper for 
you. 
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The farmers mutual hail insurance 
association of Iowa has paid out $1,000,- 
000 to farmers during the past ten years. 
The plan is co-operative. Losses being 
borne by the entire membership are 
not burdensome but the money is a 
great help to the man who has his 
crops destroyed by hail. Iowa farmers 
are making a success of co-operation. 
They own one of the most successful 
farmers’ elevators in the country and 
about one-half the creameries in the 
state. The co-operative idea is the cor- 
rect one, 

a ————— 

Macaroni wheats seem destined to oc- 
cupy a leading place among the small 
grains of the northwest. Some varieties 
yield 25% more than the best old-es- 
tablished varieties of wheats. The 
leading experiment stations in the drier 
states are testing it, and wheat farmers 
should inquire of their station as to its 
fitness for their section. 

or — FC 

That pointed question, asked at the 
head of our Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment this week, will interest every 
farmer. Don’t miss it, 





Advancing Farm Interests. 


in Annual Conference. 


Institute Workers 


The eighth annual session of the 
American association of farmers’ insti- 
tute workers convened in the Parlia- 
ment building, Toronto, Can, last week, 
June 23 to 26, with a representative 
attendance from the United States and 
Canada of about 100. The first session 
was devoted to the hearing of reports 
of the number of institutes, number 
of workers, and the work done in the 
different states and provinces. These 
showed in most cases a considerable 
growth in interest and attendance. 
Pres W. C. Latta of Indiana in his 
annual address referred to the great 
benefits that are being derived by the 
farmers from these meetings. The 
boards having control of the institutes 
should be conservative and independ- 
ent of any political party and should 
be affiliated with the agricultural col- 


leges. The ideal institute worker was 
described as a man brought up on a 
farm, who has taken a course at an 


agricultural college and then gone back 
to the farm and put the ideas he has 
obtained into successful practice. The 
importance of women’s sections in the 
institutes and the liberal and practical 
training of farmers’ daughters was 
urged. Premier George W. Ross wel- 
comed the delegates to Ontario and 
referred to the brilliant example set 
by the United States in teaching agri- 
culture. J. C. Hardy, president of the 
Mississippi agricultural college, re- 
sponded. 

The principal topics discussed related 
to training and organization for insti- 
tute work. The majority favored the 
formation of permanent local organ- 
izations and the thorough preparation 
along practical lines. F. H. Rankin of 
Illinois spoke of the accessories in in- 
stitute work and favored the introduc- 
tion of a limited number of recitations 
and pieces of music, especially at the 
evening sessions. He would also ate 
tempt to interest the boys and girls, 
and referred to the prize corn contest 
in Illinois, where 4000 packets of se- 
lected seed corn have been sent out. 
The crop will be exhibited and awards 
made at the institutes. 

In many of the states special topics. 
Such as roads, homes, reforesting and 
the teaching of agriculture in the pub- 
lic schools, have been discussed at the 
institutes and the plan was favorably 
considered by F. E. Dawley of New 


York. Andrew Elliott of Galt, Ont, 
urged that the lecturer should be one 
who has spent a large portion of his 
life on the farm. Henry Glendenning 
of Manilla, Ont, spoke of the benefits 


of a question box as bringing up the 
topics in which the farmers are par- 
ticularly interested. He favored meet- 
ings lasting two days. 


Prof John Hamilton, institute spe- 
cialist of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, urged experiment 
stations and farmers’ institutes, and 
promised the assistance in the way of 
furnishing information for the workers 


and in securing lecturers. Miss Blanche 
Maddock of Guelph, Ont, spoke of the 
great benefit derived from the women’s 
institutes, by giving the women better 
ideas regarding selecting and preparing 
articles of food, and rendering their 
homes more attractive. It aided. in 
solving the servant girl problem as 
they were taught how to make house- 
work easier. 

The Ontario minister of agriculture, 
Hon John Dryden, favored the work of 
the institutes, as they tended to enlist 
the interest of the boys in farming. 
He is glad to find that the prejudice 
against farming as an occupation is 
becoming less. Miss Agnes Smith of 
Hamilton, Ont, explained the organi- 
zation of the women’s institutes in 
Ontario. These exist in every district 
and the members meet monthly to talk 
of matters relating to the household. 
Dr Cc. C. James, deputy minister of 
agriculture in Ontario, spoke on the 
romance of agriculture, and illustrated 











of 
of 


how the history of the development 
our fruits and grains, of the breeds 
cattle and horses, and of the lives of 
noted stock breeders like Bakewell, of 
horticulturists like A. J. Downing, and 
of scientists like Liebig and Pasteur 
could be made very interesting for 
evening sessions. 

On Thursday the members of the as- 
sociation visited the Ontario agricul- 
tural college as the guests of the de- 
partment of agriculture, and Dr Wells, 
president of the college. The day was 
spent in looking over the experimen- 
tal fields, laboratories, library and the 
live stock, and listening to the expla- 
nation of those in charge of the differ- 
ent departments. This is purely an 
agricultural college and is exerting an 
immense influence upon the agriculture 
of the province. 

An interesting feature of the day was 
the excursion of farmers at the college. 
This is a dafly feature during June, 
from 1000 to 4000 being present, with a 
total of 40,000 for the season. On the 
return from Guelph an evening ses- 
sion was held. Dr E. B. Voorhees of 
New Jersey discussed the permanency 
of the institutes. He favored lecturers 
well trained in the natural sciences and 
approved the plan of their spending a 
week or more at the agricultural col- 
leges each fall before taking up the 
work. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring a 
uniform system of determining the at- 
tendance, and taking the attendance at 
the largest session and one-half that of 
the second largest as approximating the 
attendance of individuals. Also thank- 
ing the United States department of 
agriculture for reporting and printing 
the proceedings, and the Ontario de- 
partment and Dr Mills of the college 
for courtesies rendered. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, B. W. Kilgore of North Carolina; 
vice-president, E. E. Kauffman of 
North Dakota; secretary-treasurer, G. 
Cc. Creelman of Ontario; executive com- 
mittee, George McKerrow of Wiscon- 
sin, H. G. Easterly of Illinois and J. 
C. Hardy of Mississippi. St Louis was 
selected as the place of meeting next 
year. 


Farmers’ Splendid Co-operative Creamery. 
SAWDEY, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 





oO. G, 





Last January our co-operative milk 
station was burned. We have just 
completed a new one, as shown in the 
illustration. It is a model of conven- 
ience and is considered one of the best 
in this territory. The building is 32x 
130 feet and 20 feet to the eaves. Sixty 
feet of the house is used for ice, as 
shown at the left of the picture. The 
remaining 70 feet is used for a receiv- 
ing room and for general work. The 
engine room is also in this section. All 
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HIGHLAND STEER READY FOR 
the floors are solid cement with vats 
or pools made of the same material. The 
interior is ceiled with hard pine and 
finished in oil. 

The second story is finished in the 
same way and divided in two splendid 
rooms. The chimney rests on a solid 
foundation on the outside of the build- 
ing, as shown in the picture. The ex- 
terior is sided with matched cove pine 
and was given three coats of paint. A 
good feature is the covered driveway 
shown in the picture, where farmers de- 
posit their cans, taking them again af- 
ter they have been washed. The build- 
ing was erected by F. E. Stafford of 
this county on a contract for $2900. It 
is conceded by all who have seen this 
station that it is one of the most com- 
plete plants in this section and the 
Earlville milk producers’ association is 
much pleased with it. 

If farmers will keep their eyes open 
regarding the construction of plants of 
this sort, there is no reason why they 
should be trapped by sharks contract- 
ing for $4000 and $5000 buildings. Our 
experience, at least, has convinced us 
that we can handle our own business 
and build our own plant to much bet- 
ter advantage than where it is let to 
outside contractors, who know little or 
nothing about local conditions. Farm- 
ers in any community who are contem- 
plating a creamery of their own, should 
come to see our model plant before they 
begin operations, 

Perhaps we can give them some ideas 
from our experience, which we will 
gladly do. We have a perfect system 
of drainage for our building. We are 
also connected with the city water sup- 
ply and have electric lights. We have 














FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY AND MILK STATION 


Last winter we called attention to the burning of the co-operative milk 
station at Earlville, Madison county, N Y. The building shown herewith 
has recently been completed to replace it and is considered one of the best 


plants: in the five states territory. 
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spared nothing to make it complete in 
every way, as we are firm believers in 
co-operation and want the very best of 
everything in our plant. We have had 
three years’ experience and our farmers 
are prosperous and contented. 

Before our organization, many of our 
milk producers were despondent and 
discouraged regarding the outlook. We 
have demonstrated among ourselves 
that we can save thousands of dollars 
by co-operation in this manner. Last 
winter I said through the columns of 
American Agriculturist that I was will- 
ing to go any place where there was a 
feeling and desire to co-operate along 
dairy lines and do what I could to help 
organize and start farmers on the road 
to success. This offer still holds good. 


-— 


How | Kept My Work Horses. 


T. A. GARDNER, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J. 








A short crop of hay is in sight in this 
section. It has occurred to me that my 
experience feeding a span of horses 
since last fall may be of general in- 
terest. About the first of last Sep- 
tember I began feeding corn stover. 
They soon tired of this and November 
1 I began cutting the stover in half- 
inch lengths. The animals liked this 
better and seemed to do well on it. 
March 1 I began steaming the cut fod- 
der. 

I filled a three-bushel tub each af- 
ternoon, over this poured two pails of 
hot water and covered it with a blan- 
ket. At night the stalks were soft. I 
divided the tubful between the two 
horses, and besides gave each from two 
to three quarts of ground feed. I then 
filled the tub again, adding water to 
cover it, and let it stand for the morn- 
ing feed. This time I took one-half the 
contents of the tub and divided it equal- 
ly between them. The other half was 
reserved for the noon feed. Usually 
they clean this all up, leaving only a 
few quarts of butts and harder parts of 
the stalks. I usually feed stover from 
three or four acres of corn and am not 
ashamed of the horses. Of course it is 
some work to fix it in this manner, but 
it pays me better than an outlay of $20 
per ton for other feed. 


<> 





Cold Cured Cheese are exceptionally 
mild in flavor, when a year old. It is, 
however, possible to subsequently de- 
velop almost any degree of flavor by 
exposing the cheese to a temperature 
higher than 60 degrees. 





Clean the Mud off the horses’ legs 
as soon as they come to the stable. A 
handful of dry straw is good, but it is 
better to use water and then rub dry 
with a burlap towel. This will prevent 
scratches. 





Oats sown in early fall on southern 
cotton land usually furnish excellent 
pasturage the following spring. 








gra 
ers, buckets full of discs, 
buckets full of vanes, 
buckets full of blades, buck- 
ets full of contraptions, All 
ero a ese ‘‘buck- 
et bowls” except just éne,the 
Tubular; a distinct type, an 
improved separator entirely 
all others. 
Simple, convenient, safe, 

durable and efficient. Skims closer and re- 

wer to run than rny other 

Reo catalogue No. 100, 
P.M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Cows will give 15 to 20 
cent more milk if 


MON EY! from the torture of Fics with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; horses as well 
as cows. Perfectly ess to man and beast 
Rogitiy applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition, 

Ask for Child's 80-BOS-SO or send $2 for 1-gal. can and 
Sprayer complete, Ex. pd. any point east of the Mississippi. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


x 25 LaFayette Street, Utica, N. Y. 








NO HUM G. int nee 
Marker and Calf Dehorner. swine 


ifferent marks. xtracts 
50. Send $1 for trial. If it suits, send bal- 
ence. Pat’d May 6,1902. Hog and Calf Holder only 75e. 


FARMER BRIGHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA, 


Horns. Price $1 











DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 


ABORTION 


f Placent 
my to ee Powder is the Best Known 
—Jand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everj}where, Write 
for circular. Address, 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. i 

















Five Gases of 
Spavin Cured. 


26, 1903. 
Dr. B.J.Kendali Co. 
Gentlemen:—i 
tive 








Price $1; six 
SPAVIN CURE, also-"A. 
the book free, or address 

DR, B, J, KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


for $5. tm yt g 4 
Ask druggist for KENDALL'S 
Treatise on the Horse," 

















New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 


THE LUCKY “4-LEAF CLOVER” 


Plymouth Oream Extract- 
or is the CREAM of them all. 
Inner can quickly remova- 
ble; water all around and 
under milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than an 
other. No water required 
monthsin year. Special air 
chamber with ventilator. 
New and original faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour. 


prepaid. 
altisns Sect" 
Plymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Obie. 














NEW YORK. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 28—Oats 
bid fair to be a good crop, and grass 
is coming on beyond the expectations 
of farmers. Corn is behind and will 
probably be a poor crop. All produce 
is high. Gardens behind; just coming 
on since drouth. 


That Barge Canal—I am in full sym- 
pathy with you in the stand you have 
taken on the canal question. Would it 
not be well to call farmers’ attention to 
the fact that Gov Odell cut the appro- 
priation for good roads from $1,000,000 
to $600,000. Yet wants the people to vote 
$101,000,000 for the canals. In other 
words, for every 60c he is willing to 
spend on the roads he wants the people 
to vote and spend $101 on the canal. It 
seems if comment w unnecessary. 
[A. hb. Newton, Monroe _ oe 


The Modern Farm Company 


as as 
Co, 


with 


capital of half a million dollars has 
been organized in Buftalo to do a gen- 
eral farm and dairy business. ‘The 
product will be sent mainly to the Buf- 
falo market. The company will also 
pay special attention to pure-bred dairy 
<cuttle, swine and poultry. They hive 
purchased about 4000 acres, 18 miles 
from Buffalo. The building will ac- 
commodate 1000 dairy animals, 1500 


hegs and 5000 hens. The dairy herd will 
of pure-bred Holsteins, Ayr- 
Jerseys and QGuernseys. The 
will attention 


consist 


shires, 


ewine department pay 

to the Berkshires, Poland Chinas, Jer- 
£eyv lteds, Yorkshires and Chester 
Whites. In poultry, the Mediterranean 
class will be selected, mostly Leg- 
horns. F. A. Converse, who was chief 
of the live stock department at the 


Pan-American, is president and general 
manager, 


Elmira, Chemung Co, June 28—The 
Chemung valley grange, at its last 
meeting passed strong resolutions 


the barge canal. A committee 
consisting of C. L. Hathaway, E. J. 
Young, John McCann, C. E. Chamber- 
lain and O. N. Wixon were appointed to 


against 


look after the interests of farmers in 
this section. A determined effort will 
be made to defeat the measure at the 


polls next fall. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, June 28— 
On account of the continued wet spell, 
farmers have not been able to work in 
corn or potatoes. Grass and grain have 
made rapid advancement. Albert Knapp 
has built a new carriage house and 
made some other improvements about 
his home. Raspberry canes and black- 
berries are loaded with fruit. Apples 
promise a good crops There will also be 
a few pears. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, June 28— 
Farmers are planting corn yet, as the 
hay crop is not likely to be very abun- 
dant. Farmers are strongly opposed to 
the proposed appropriation for a 1000- 
ton barge canal. Opposition to it finds 
expression largely through the grange, 
both Pomona and subordinate. Calves 
and hogs are about 1c p lb lower. Cows 
ure considerably off, but the great scare 
is over. Just before the rain, dairymen 
were offering good cows for $15 p head 
and no sales. 

LONG ISLAND. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co, June 29—Hay 
will be one-thiru to half a crop. Corn 
is very late; it has come up unevenly, 
und some is just planted. Only the 
most favorable conditions can make a 
crop. Gardens have made but little 
xrowth. Apples and pears give prom- 
ise of only a medium yield. Asparagus 
not up to the average in quantity, but 
: sold for a good price. Potatoes 
looking fine, with promise of a large 
crop. 





hes 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Grampion, Clearfield Co, 
Strawberry crop has been good. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries give great 
promise. Hay poor for first crop. Wheat 
und rye saved by rains. Corn’ very 
small, owing to wet, cold weather. Po- 
tatoes may yet be fair crop. Oats look- 
ing well. Garden stuff generally back- 
ward, except peas, Which are good. 
Westfield, Tioga Co, June 28—Wheat 
and rye fields look well and are mak- 
ing fair progress. Oats are growing 
rapidly. 
a crop, 
failure. 





June 27— 


Hay will undoubtedly be half 
Clover is short and a partial 
Timothy is thickening in the 


[3] 


bottom. Strawberries were plentiful. 
Prospects favorable for an abundant 
crop of red raspberries and blackber- 
ries. Apples will be half a crop. Fat 
young cattle bring good prices. Cream- 
eries and cheese factories doing a rush- 
ing business on account of having a 
large quantity of milk. Wool is 2c 
higher than last year, at least buyers 
pay 20¢ p Ib this year, while they paid 
17 to 18e last year. 

The Grape in Pennsylvania appears 
to be an uncertain crop except in what 
is known as the grape belt on the shore 
of Lake Erie. Fine grapes are grown 
in almost every county, but spraying 


and bagging must be resorted to to 
assure a crop. There is less experi- 
menting with new introductions than 


formerly. This is probably due to the 


fact that most of them have shown no 
inerits to commend them and often 
prove less valuable than the old stand- 
urd varieties. A number of varieties 
are mentioned as doing ‘well, but the 
Concord is still the old standby. The 
(Campbell is reported by some as dis- 


appointing. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, June 27—Potatoes 


came up uneven, as well as some fields 
of corn. Outlook poor for corn, pota- 
toes and small truck. Oats are looking 


well Pastures are good, but meadows 
are thin, weedy and short, as a rule, 
Hay is well picked up at from $12 to 
$14.50 p ton pressed and delivered. Dai- 
rymen are happy, butter keeps up 
and so does feed. Farm help in haying 
and harvesting will be scarce and high 
on account of the proximity of this 
place to large lumbering interests. 
Farm property slow of sale, and many 
farmers discouraged. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Sussex Co, June 28—Corn 
Onion maggots do- 


as 








Vernon, 
came up very poor. 
ing much damage. Meadows have been 
covered with water, which is very in- 
jurious to the quality of the hay. 

MARYLAND. 

Hancock, Washington Co—The pros- 
pects are good for a fair crop of apples 
this season in this section. Not many 
pears or peaches here.—[E. P. Cohill. 

Denton, Caroline Co, June 27—Plum 
prospects for present year not flatter- 
ing. The Japanese and some of the 
hybrids fared better than some varie- 
ties, as the earlier period of the bloom- 
ing found the blossoms past the ten- 
derest stage where the freeze of April 
§ occurred. Quite a good many of the 
newer hybrids are in bearing this year. 
Atmospheric conditions have been quite 
favorable for the propagation of mon- 
ilia during the entire blooming season, 
but the Americana group, which is 
quite susceptible, was greatly injured 
while in blossom. 


To Study Trucking Interests in 


Europe—Last week Richard Vincent, 
Jr, of Baltimore county, called at the 
office of American Agriculturist as he 


Was passing through New York on his 
way to Europe in company with his 
wife. Mr Vincent is a very successful 
vegetable grower and trucker and is 
well known to the readers of American 
Agriculturist. He is one of the largesi 
producers of plants for trucking pur- 
poses in the world. He has about 5% 
acres under glass at present, and is now 
constructing another house covering 
more than an acre. Mr Vincent came 
originally from England, and will visit 
his old stamping ground this trip. He 
will be gone about two months, 
—————= 


Grange Notes. 
NEW YORK. 

The granges of Oswego county gener- 
ally observed memorial day by appro- 
priate services. 

Bowens Corners is progressing fine- 
ly with the erection of a new hall, 
which will be a commodious and con- 
venient structure. The dedication will 
take place early in the fall. 

The June meeting of Steuben county 
Pomona with Freeman was well at- 
tended. The principal subject discussed 
was the proposed expenditure on the 
Erie canal. The speakers were strongly 
opposed to the work of improving the 
canal being undertaken by the state. 
A class of 44 received the degree. 

Schoharie county Pomona held its 
quarterly meeting at Gallupville, June 
17. Over 150 Patrons from different 
granges were present. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were, Home butter 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


making vs creamery butter, Agricul- 
ture in our rural schools, Literature of 
childhood, and How shall we educate 
our boys for the farm. The degree was 
eonferred on a class of 39. An open 
meeting in the evening was largely at- 
tended and proved very successful. 
State Secretary W. N. Giles spoke in 
opposition to the proposed expenditure 
of $101,000,000 on the Erie canal. 
Little Falls conferred degrees on 62 


candidates. A committee has _ been 
appointed to arrange for the annual 
picnic. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The officers of the Pennsylvania state 
grange have completed arrangements 
for the series of field meetings cover- 
ing 24 counties that will be held in 


August. A. E. Morse of Maine, a well- 
known impersonator and_ entertainer, 
will be present at the meetings, ac- 


companied by several _ state 
speakers. 

Twenty new granges have been or- 
ganized in Pennsylvania this year and 


grange 


several more are likely to be formed 
during the next few months. It is ex- 
pected fully 1000 Patrons will attend 


the next session of the state grange, 
which will be held at Wilkesbarre, De- 
cember 8-11. Already arrangements for 
this meeting are being made. 


3 Nl eeeadens 
Jersey Cranberry Conditions are 
uneven, but in the main promising at 


This is indi- 
of our 


this date for a fair crop. 
cated by preliminary reports 
correspondents now coming forward, 
details of situation to be printed in 
American Agriculturist next week. Bogs 
which were flooded last fall seemed to 
come through the winter in good shape, 
and frost at the opening of June did 
some damage on low ground, particu- 
larly in Burlington Co. A correspond- 
ent at Elwood, Atlantic Co, reports no 
frost; similar advices from New Egypt, 
Ocean Co. The crop in this state seems 
to be more promising as a whole than 
in Mass, where evidences of more or 
less damage by the frosts of a month 
ago. 





The Growth of Grass in the middle 


and eastern states has been greatly 
stimulated by the rains of the past 
fortnight. This is true in N Y, Pa, 


other middle states, and all of N BE, let- 
ters to American Agriculturist from 
crop correspondents now indicating the 
need of higher temperatures and sun- 
shine in order to improve the quality 
of the hay and enable harvest opera- 
tions to be pushed rapidly. While grass 
has shown marked growth, in many in- 
stances rank, the prospect continues for 
a short ultimate yield of merchantable 
hay. Our preliminary report, covering 
all of the hay territory east of the 
Rocky mountains, will appear next 
week. 





Onion Crop Uneven—Weather condi- 
tions have been trying, and it remains 
to be seen whether this specialty will 
prove profitable to farmers. Our pre- 
liminary report will appear within a few 
days. A correspondent covering much 
of two counties in N Y, Rensselaer and 
‘Washington, writes that the acreage is 
larger than last year, but crop pros- 
pects poor, owing to the spring drouth 
and the recent appearance of maggots. 
In the Ct valley prospects fair, onions 
showing a good growth up to close of 
June. 

A Smaller Cabbage Area so far as 
late varieties are concerned, is inevita- 
ble in the heavy producing sections of 
N Y. Weather conditions have been 
trying, young plants in many sections 
scarce or small, and some injury by 
maggots already discernible. In N E 
the prospects are fair, but crop will be 
late. Further details will appear in 
these columns next week. 





Cape Cranberries Damaged—While 
the cranberry bogs on Cape Cod ap- 
peared well when water was with- 
drawn, subsequent frosts damaged 
vines severely. The president of the 
Cape Cod cranberry growers’ assn 
writes us, under date of June 27, “Se- 
rious damage by frost, season at least 
three weeks late, vines just beginning 
to bloom.” 





A New Mile Record to Wagon was 
made at Cleveland, O, Monday of this 
week by Lou Dillon, who trotted in 
2.04%, and broke her previous record 
of 2.06%. She was driven by her owner, 
c. K. G. Billings of Chicago, who re- 
cently bought her for $12,500. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, June 29. 


At New York, last week, on more 
liberal receipts of beeves, there was a 
decline, but closing sales, while not 
quotably higher, showed a little more 
firmness. Fresh cows declined on an 
average about $2 p head, a few choice 
and extra milkers retailing at steady 
prices, or at 50@55; general sales were 
at 22@48, calf included. Veals made an 
advance early last week, choice lots 
selling at 8; ;buttermilks also improved 


50c. The advance on both veals and 
buttermilks was lost on Friday. Ar- 
rivals of cattle Monday of this week 
were moderate, but no quotable ad- 
vance was obtained, outside of a few 
early sales of extra prime beeves, which 
were snapped up at good prices for 
the holiday trade. Veals, on heavy re- 
ceipts, nearly 7500 calves altogether, 
dropped 50c before the finish; butter- 
milks 25 to 50c. Good to extra, 1200@ 
1500 Ibs, steers, crossed the scales at 
5.15@5.60 p 100 lbs: medium to fair, 1000 
@1175 Ibs, do, at 4.75@5.10; bulls at 2.75 
@4.50; cows at 1.70@4; veals at 4.50@ 


7.25; buttermilks at 3.50@4. 


Sheep on an oversupply declined on 
good to choice grades fully 25c up to 
Friday of last week, but lambs of all 


grades with slight fluctuations had fair- 


ly held their own. On Saturday both 
sheep and lambs fell off 25c. On Mon- 
day of this week, with 78 cars offered, 
sheep further declined 25c on all but 
common grades, while lambs ruled 
about steady. Sheep sold at 3@4.25 p 
100 lbs; lambs at 5.75@6.75: a few lots 
of Pa and state lambs at 5.75@6.50. 


Hogs held up last week until Friday, 
when there was a drop of 10 to 30c; 
Monday of this week, with about 1100 
hogs offered, trade was slow. Fair to 
choice state hogs sold at 6.30@6.50 p 100 
Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


The building strike has 
force and with an increased accumu- 
lation of horses, dealers say the out- 
look for maintaining prices is not hope- 
ful. A feeble demand for harness and 
driving horses discourages western 
buyers from bringing any considerable 
number to eastern markets The ex- 
port trade is also at a low ebb. Prices 
at the west are too high for the present 
depressed condition of the English mar- 
kets. A car of bronchos went to Glas- 
gow from this port last week and about 
25 coach and driving horses. 

At Pittsburg, 125 loads of cattle were 
received Monday of this week, 25 less 
than the same day last week. Sales 
were slow at the following quotations: 


continued in 


Extra, 1450-1600 ibs @5 25 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs 5 C€ 
Fair, 900-1100 lbs 
Common, 700-900 lbs 
Rough, half fat, 
Fat oxen, 


good bulls $2 99@4 35 
Poor to good cows (@é 05 
Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 65a. 4 65 
Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Veal calves, 5 15q@7 15 
Cows & springers. 16 00@48 (0 


Poor t 









04 
3 b.K4 15 
2 00@4 40 








The hog market showed a slight im- 
provement. Heavy hogs sold for $6.05 
@6.10 p 100 lbs, medium 6.15@6.20, heavy 
Yorkers 6.20@6.25, light Yorkers 6.40@ 
6.50, pigs 6.50@6.60. Sales of sheep were 
slow and at slightly lower prices. Sheep 
3@4.50 p 100 lbs, spring lambs 4@6. 


At Buffalo, there was little move- 
ment in the cattle market, and sale 


prices for heavy and butcher stock were 
slightly lower. Calves were steady at 
$6.75@7 p 100 lbs, fair 6.25@6.75. Besi 
steers 5.20@5.50, butchers’ steers 4.25@5. 
There was an active demand for hogs. 
Hogs 6.80 p 100 lbs, pigs 6.50@6.75, York- 
ers 6.10@6.20, mixed and heavy 6.05@6.15. 
There was a fairly active demand for 
lambs at 6@6.50, fair 5.50@6, culls 5.25, 
yearlings 5.50, fair 4.25@5. Sheep sold 
slowly, wethers 4.75@5, mixed 4, fair 
3.50@4, culls 2@3, ewes 3.50@4. 


i> 
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Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, new pota- 
toes $3@3.25 p bbl, radishes 1@1.50 p 100 
behs, green peas 1.50@2 p crate. Corn 
50@52c p bu, oats 40@43c, bran 19@20 p 
ton, middlings 20@22, timothy 16.50@20. 
Eggs 21@22c p doz, fowls 13@14c p Ib 
1 w, chickens 19@20c. 


At Syracuse, corn 75c p bu, oats 47@ 
48c, bran $21@21.50 p ton, middlings 22 
@22.50, timothy hay 16@23, alfalfa 12@ 
15. Eggs 18@19c p doz, fowls 11@138c p 
Ib 1 w, chickens 16@20c. Potatoes 85@ 
95c p bu. 

At Watertown, wheat 75@78c p bu, 
oats 45@50c, timothy hay $16@18 p ton. 
Potatoes 70@75c p bu, peas 1@1.10. Eggs 
17@18c p doz, fowls 10c p 1b 1 w, broilers 

















16@18ce. Beef 5@ic p lb 4d w, veals 8% 
@9 4c, spring lambs lé6c. 

At Rochester, corn 60@65c p bu, oats 
40@44c, bran $20@22 p ton, middlings 20 
@22, hay 15@20, eggs lic p doz, fowls 
12@13c p lb 1 w, broilers 18@20c. Po- 
tatoes 85@90c p bu, peas 1@1.50. 


$$$~<2 -———— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Hop prospects in New York state, 
while more encouraging than a year 
ago, are not such as to give growers 
uny abiding faith in the future pros- 
perity of the industry. The early drouth 
did some damage and now wet, cloudy 
weather is holding back the develop- 
ment, but on the whole the vines are 
of good color and appear healthy. A 
preliminary inquiry by American Agri- 
culturist among growers shows a slight 
ly less acreage than last year, due to 
old yards giving out and not being re- 
newed. A more extended report, in- 
cluding Pacific coast acreage and con- 
ditions, will be published next week. 

New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Not much 
enthusiasm among growers over the 
outlook for either big prices or a big 
crop. Shipments of hops for week end- 


ing June 27 were: J. S. Hutt 18 bales, 
W. M. Richardson 66, J. H. Tator 48, 
Smith & Capron 200. 

MADISON Co—Bouckville: tecent 


heavy rains have materially improved 
all hop yards, and the vine is making 
rapid growth. Present prospects are 
good for a full crop. One lot of last 
year’s hops of inferior quality were sold 
last week at 15 cents. A few sales have 
been made at 18 cents. Only a few lots 
remain in growers’ hands. The opin- 
ion is general that prices must rule 
high next fall. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: There 
are a few fine yards, cuneaiaiier yards 
that have been picked once or twice. 
Old yards and those set out last year 
are very poor. A few small lots of hops 
are held back for which 35 cents could 
have been taken last fall. 

At New York, the market continues 
dull with only few transactions. Prices 
remain unchanged from previous quota- 
tions, being on the basis of 221%4.@23t4c 
p lb for choice N Y state hops “and 22 
@23c for choice Pacifics. 

> pickin 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the milk exchange 
price remains at 24c p qt to the ship- 


per. At their regular monthly meeting 
held in N Y June 24, the exchange di- 
rectors decided they would not change 
the price, as the present figure is cut- 
ting down the big receipts rapidly and 
it was hoped clearer and warmer 


weather might be expected soon. Deal- 
ers still complain of an enormous sur- 
plus. West of the Hudson the platform 
surplus brought an average of $1.10 p 
can of 40 qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ending 


June 27 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
Eerie ..:. Or 2,087 
Susque h: er re 453 
WESE BROCE. .cccccc0ccce baer 1,212 
Lackawanna .. . 36,150 1,775 
N Y Cent (long ‘hi iul). 35,800 1,720 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 10,670 97 
Ontario ... Sores 3,123 
Lehigh V alley. - - 17,550 200 
Homer Ramsde 1 line. - 6,397 198 
New Haven..........-. 6,515 —- 
Other sources........... 5,800 130 
ROME 4ii800033s0000 0000 10,995 
Last week......e.ee+++220,410 11,783 


Philadelphia Milk Market—The 
cold, wet weather here during the 
xreater part of June has not been fa- 
vorable to the consumption of larger 
quantities of milk. While the demand 
has been checked the supply remained 
about the same. Some dealers showed 
«a slight surplus, while others had re- 
quested shippers to hold back small 
amounts from week to week. Frequent 
rains have greatly improved pastures. 
Conditions in the country are in much 
better shape. The hay crop is short and 
farmers are apprehensive about late 
fall and winter feed. W. C. Supplee of 
the Alderney dairy, with 33 wagons dis- 
tributing milk, says there is a growing 
demand for pasteurized milk and that 
the city health department is recogniz- 
ing the importance of carefully prepared 
dairy products each year, thus the ne- 
cessity of farmers being more careful 
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about cleanliness and sanitation. The to put into cold storage. The continued large white, 37 at 10c; small 
price of milk, as arranged by the Phila- wet and cool weather has been fine for white, 558 at 10c; small colored, 1960 
delphia exchange and the producers’ the growth of grass and the well-being at 10c, 950 at 10%c; total, 6957 bxs, 
union, remains at 314%4c p qt, from which of cattle, and under its influence the against 6884 last year. Sales of butter, 
the farmer pays the freight. yield of milk has made a certain 12 pkgs at 2lic, 27 at 21%c, 18 at 22c, 
— amount of increase. But at the best 500 1-lb prints at 238c. 

At Uties, June Weakness im N'Y are nested inthis county. The make -,At, cantom, June 27—There were of- 

f ica, June 29—Weakness in 1} ed in s country. e make e a ¥ 
to-day caused cheese to sell at lower is sold off to about the middle of June, ee ee ee a get ig 
prices. Large sizes were off %c, and which is rather closer than usual, on i03 2 ag ai bsg le arge sold for. 
small ones 4c. There seems little rea- account of better prices and fear of a %e P utter 21¢ 
son for the decline except that the sen- tumble in the near future. At Ogdensburg, N Y, June 27—Twin 
timent of buyers was that they ought Transactions were as follows: Large cheese 10%@10%c p lb, large cheese 
to get summer cheese in N Y for 10c colored, 160 bxs at 9%c, 1192 at 10c; 10%c. 


—— — ——e 






















DUNCAN CLARKE 


Champion of Michigan 


A Money King 


Among Boys 


E IS a ‘‘Captain of Industry’’—a little ‘‘ Money-King’”’ 
among his playmates. In controlling trade he is as shrewd 
as the money-kings of the ‘‘ grown-ups.’’ And his profits are 

in proportion. Over $50.00 in Prize Money alone from The Saturday 
Evening Post within three months is his record. 

He began by making a clean sweep of his block, getting everybody possible to sign 
an order directing him to deliver for four successive weeks. Street by street he canvassed 
his part of town with such success that all his boy friends were excited about it, and wrote 
to us clamoring to be agents. But Master Duncan had thought this problem all out for 
himself long before. He figured that we would not be apt to take chances on new boys 
to compete against him, if he could sell at the rate of 50 copies a week. So he wrote usa 
letter, requesting control of the whole town — knew he ‘‘could sell unassisted all the copies 
the people would buy’’ — wanted us to refuse all other boys; said he could ‘‘beat all of 
them put together, anyway,’’ and wound up by inclosing a cash deposit to pay in advance 
for fifty copies a week for several months, just to show that he ‘‘meant business.’’ 

We complied with his request to refuse to sell to the other boys. Since then he has 
sold an average of 100 copies a week for almost a year. His town, lying in the copper 
country of the upper peninsula of Michigan, has been built four years and has just 
750 inhabitants, and he is ten years old. 


| D A Littl B Kl t which we will send to any boy 
nh a ainty I e 00 e@ free, twenty-five out of more 
than six thousand bright boys 
tell in their own way just how they have made a success of selling THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school hours — interesting stories of real business tact. 


Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. You can do the same. NO MONEY 
REQUIRED TO START. We will furnish ten copies the first weeK free of charge, to be sold 
at five cents a copy. You can then send us the wholesale price for as many as you find 
you can sell the next week. IF YOU WILL TRY IT WE WILL SEND THE COPIES AND 
EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


$22 5 in Extra Cash Prizes 
will be distributed Next Month among boys who sell FIVE or 


more copies weekly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Boy Department, 519 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













































EASY MONEY| STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Can always be made with one 
of our Steam Merry -go-rounds. 
Send for circulars of new | Cider Makers Handbook. ee Sores ten $1.00 

+. 50 


hin Al y 
me Tinmediate a Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton........ 
NORMAN & EVANS, | The Ice Crop, T. L. Hiles ..sssesseseeseeeeeess 1,00 


Lacepact, 5. E. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 
on Editorial Page. 
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Fair Outlook for Wrapper Leaf. 


Tobacco prospects in the leading 
wrapper leaf cigar sections of N E, N 
Y and Wis are encouraging. Reports 
received by American Agriculturist 
from its corps of tobacco crop cor- 
respondents to June 27 show that in 
N E and N Y transplanting has been 
completed. Plants generally are in 
good condition. They have been held 
back somewhat by the long spell of 
rainy and dark weather. A few days 
of sunshine will start them growing 
nicely. 

In Wis, transplanting will soon be 
completed. Cold weather had an in- 
jurious effect on many plant beds, and 
plants in some beds are rather yellow 
and small. Compared with same ‘time 
last year prospects generally are con- 
sidered bright. 


CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Mass acreage is about same as 
last year. In Hampden and Franklin 
counties plants are thrifty and making 
good growth. A few Hampshire county 
growers report too much water and 
lack of sunshine. At North Amherst, 
a heavy rain in June beat down many 
plants. Growers have not been satis- 
fied with prices for last year’s crop. 

In Ct the season generally is about a 
week earlier than last year. Plants 
were all transplanted early and made 
a good start. They have been retarded 
lately by wet, cool and cloudy weather, 
but will pick up quickly with a few 
days of sunshine. Considerable culti- 
vation has been done in early set fields 
where weather would permit. Few re- 
ports refer to damage by insects, which 
this year appear to be doing but little 
injury. 

Acreage in the Housatonic valley of 
Ct is considerably decreased, compared 
with last year; many growers having 
been discouraged with prices paid for 
02 leaf. Some reports say prices re- 
ceived in many cases did not pay cost 
of fertilizer. This decrease in acreage 
will be about equalized by increases 
in several of the large tobacco grow- 
ing towns in Hartford Co. 

Prices paid for ’02 crop in the Housa- 
tonic valley ranged from 2@l4c p Ib. 
In Hartford, Middlesex and Tolland 
counties 4@25c was paid, average being 
about lle. Growers have not been sat- 
isfled with these prices. 


THE OUTLOOK IN YORK STATE, 


Acreage reports indicate a consider- 
able decrease. Growers in Tioga and 
Chemung counties will set about the 
usual acreage, but in the Onondaga sec- 
tion, comprising the counties centering 
about Syracuse, acreage will be great- 
ly reduced. American Agriculturist 
correspondents estimate the decrease in 
their towns and counties all the way 
from 5 to 60%. 

A long spell of dry weather delayed 
transplanting. This again was fol- 
lowed in late June by too much rain. 
Growers set plants whenever favorable 
seasons offered and they have since 
made good headway. A few days of 
sunny weather will cause rapid growth. 
Prospects generally are considered to 
be bright. 


<-> 


Tobacco Not as Valuable as Estimated. 








The estimates made by the U S dept 
of agri of the value of the ’02 tobacco 
crop have been greatly revised. The 
total value of the crop in all the states 
as first estimated was $80,472,506. The 
statistician has lately reduced this by 
no less than $23,000,000, his final esti- 
mate being $57,563,510. This great 
change is due, he says, to the original 
estimate of the value of the crops in 
several of the states having been placed 
too high. 

The first estimate of the value p lb 
of the N Y crop was placed at 10c. This 
has now been reduced to 8, and the 
value of the crop has decreased in con- 
sequence by over $200,000. Other esti- 
mates have been changed as follows: 
2a from 8 to 6c, Md from 7 to 6c, Va 
from 9 to 7c, N C from 11 to 7c, W Va 
from 13 to 7c, S C from 13 to 7c, Miss 
from 31 to 18c, Tenn from 10 to 6c, Ky 
from 10 to 6c, and Ill from 10 to 7e. 
These changes reduce the _ estimated 
value of the crops of the several states 
as follows: Pa from $1,761,438 to $1,321,- 
087, Md from $1,419,000 to $1,278,000, Va 
from $12,309,000 to $9,573,000, N C from 
$15,677,000 to $9,976,000, S C from $3,331,- 


000 to $1,793,000, Miss from $27,000 to $15,- 
000, Tenn from $3,888,000 to $2,333,000, W 
Va from $386,000 to $207,000, Ky from 
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$25,775,000 to > a ecceataate and Ill from $85,- 
000 to $59,000 

When asked for an explanation of 
this great discrepancy, an official of the 
statistician’s office made an informal 
statement to the effect that the figures 
given in the original statement con- 
tained the average value p lb of the 
several states from reports returned to 
the office by three sets of crop corre- 
spondents. The tobacco expert was ab- 
sent from the office at the time the 
figures were made up. On his return, 
he suggested that the values given were 
too high in the case of several states. 
The correspondents were written to 
again, and from the returns received 
since the final estimate has been made. 
Leading tobacco papers agree that the 
final estimate is much nearer the true 
one. 





Of Interest to Tobacco Growers. 





A large sale of tobacco was made 
recently at Lancaster, Pa, when 2800 
cases of the ‘02 crop were bought by 
J. Gust Zook. The amount of money 
involved in the transaction is said to 
have been in the neighborhood of $120,- 
000. It was the largest single purchase 
ever made in the vicinity. 

Mexico is steadily increasing her 
production of tobacco. It is estimated 
the crop this year will be over 22,000,000 
Ibs. 

The supreme court of Mo has decid- 
ed in favor of the Continental tobacco 
co in the suit of the attorney general 
of the state against the co for violation 
of the Mo anti-trust law. 

Reports from the U S agri dept agents 
in Tex state that the work of cutting 
the tobacco on the expt plantations of 
filler, grown from Cuban seed, has been 
begun. The leaf is said to present a 
fine appearance. 

The largest areas under governmental 
supervision in Tex are at Woodville, 
Nacogdoches and Lifkin, with a num- 
ber of smaller patches scattered about 
the state. The product promises to be 
somewhat lighter in weight than the O 
tobacco. It is expected the Tex crop 
will be on the market considerably in 
advance of the O crop. 

patter 
Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Two expt tobacco stations will be op- 
erated this year in Lancaster county 
by the state agricultural authorities. 
The work will be in charge of Mr M. L. 
(Grider, who has conducted other ex- 
periments for the state. Both plants 
will be operated under cover, and within 
a few miles of each other. This work 
is being conducted in spite of the opin- 
ion expresed by the U S agri dept at 
Washington that good tobacco cannot 
be grown under cloth in Pa. 

YorK Co—Tobacco growers have fin- 
ished transplanting. The work was de- 
layed somewhat by the dry weather, 
but the plants were finely set out in 
good condition. The acreage in the 
county this year will show a slight in- 
crease. 

LANCASTER Co—The tobacco crop has 
been set out for some time, and is doing 
well. Heavy showers thoroughly soaked 
the ground and enabled growers to get 
plants out in good condition. Late 
plants, while small in size, are healthy 
and are making good growth. The 
plants set by machine have made fine 
progress. Many have leaves as large 
as a man’s hand. 

KENTUCKY. 


The Ky tobacco crop has been trans- 
planted in fairly good condition. Some 
replanting had to be done on lowlands, 
where first settings were damaged by 
long rains. Favorable weather which 
followed the transplanting gave the 
plants a good start. 


A ‘Pointed Question 





AND HANDSOME COMPENSATION FOR THOSE 
WHO ANSWER IT RIGHT AWAY. 


Why should people advertise in our 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist, and why should 
our readers patronize those who adver- 
tise therein? 

For the best answer to this question, 
in not to exceed 200 words, we will give 
an order for $5 worth of advertising 
space herein. Second prize $3, third $2, 
fourth $1. 

All replies should reach this office on 
or before August 1, the earlier the bet- 
ter, and should be addressed to Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





_ THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bied or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or biids of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, tlowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as w 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion. 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





LIVE STOCK. 
LARGE English Berkshires, boars and sows, far- 
rowed March 17, 195. dire Model Mason of’ Bilt- 
more 53105, Also one extra fine service boar, ¥ 
months old. Sire King Will of Filston. Add.ess 
HILLCREST FARM, Bridgewater, Ct. K. M. 
Warner, Proprietor, 


HILLSIDE STOCK FARM, French Canadian 
cattle, offers choice lot of cows, heifers all ages, 
and fine lot of bulls. Eighty head to select from. 
The right place to aeons 4+ & stock. C. E, 
COLBURN, Portlandvill yf. 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, ” Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin, 8-weeks pigs, bred sows, service boars, Guern- 
sey cattle, Write for circulars. P. ky, H AMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, 


POLAND CHINAS—Sunshine, Tekumseh blood. 
Spring pigs, mated, not akin. Service boars, Choice 
—_— sows bred to Illinois 56797, the best boar in 

ennsylvania, B. H, ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


























DON’T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
a eee Berkshire hogs. kK. AKIN, Scip.o, 





2 to 3 months old, 


100 | gee CHINA pigs, 
EXCELSLOK 


bred from prize winners, $8 each. 
STOCK FARM, Waterloo, No Y. 


AYRSHIRE BU LL_CALF-Sire and dam_reg- 
istered. First check takes him. ASH- 
MONT F "ATA, South Montrose, Pa. 


POLAND | CHIN AS—March pigs now ready to 

ship; in pairs not akin. Good ones, JOHN EICK 
& SON, H Hibbetts, O. 

JERSEYS—St Lambe t and Combination. For 
sale—Cows, heifers, bulls, SS. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
burg, _Pa. 

REGISTERED CHESTE! R pigs, , either sex, pairs 
pot akin. E, P. ROGERS, Ketchum’s Corners, 





























WANTED—Sound, young depot horse, 15.3 2, 
docked tail, $150. E., Box 34, Mamaroneck, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE pigs. Registered. A. 
SLINGERLAND, Union Church, NY. 


40 PURE- BRED Shropshires, 0 grade, all ages, 
JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Service bull, young cows, heifers bred, 
calves. BOX 37, Amhe rst, Va. 


ENGLISH Berkshires, _ Cc. M. ABBE, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 

lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOUD- 
WA , 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


—————_4 





20 EARS’ experience; “best market results > 
tained. for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COC 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


HAY, straw, poultry. fruits and produce. Prompt, 
satisfactory returns. Established 59 years, GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia. Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
$30 A WEEK and expenses, to men with rigs, 


to aapetate our Poultry. Remedies. ORWON REM 
co, CO, Dept 2 , Parsons, Kan. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
CHEAP, 2 40 h p center crank eagines, 2Bhp 
Machi 











— engines on wheels, BOYD nery 
ler, Springfield, Mass, 

WANTED-—Second-hand one-horse tread er, 
also second-hand bone cutter. JAMES BIGHAM. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








CELERY PLANTS—G S B, $1.40 per 1000; 90 
cents per 500, Strong, healthy plants trom French 
grown seed, sown thin in rows, in rich beds. ‘ine 
plants have an average of 4 square inches of space 


each over the whole field, They are kept in even, 
steady growth by irrigation, (12 experiments, cuv- 
ering 3 years, by Maryland agricultural experiment 
Station, see bulletin “No 83, with American aul 
french grown seed purchased from 5 leading secd 
firms, showed that American seed p.oduced about 


10 per cent of hollow stalks, French seed no hollow 
stalks.) White Plume, Golden Heart and Giant 
Dascal, $1.60 per 1000; $1 per 500; 1,500,000 plants. I 
ship in ventilated boxes. Roots in damp moss, 
F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, N J, 


PANSY SE ED Crop of 1903; my own saving; 


large flowering; every conceivable color, shade aud 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce $i; ounce, 
$. Mr B. QO’ Neil, Elgin, in, writes 1e best 


mixture of pansies I ever had,’” FRANCIS BRILL. 


Hempstead, Long Island, N 

200 BUSHELS new crop Crimson clover seed, guar- 
anteed in every way. Seed my own growing. Write 
for popular prices. JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del, 


CELERY and cabbage _ plant late varieties, 
wee for circular. MKS JOHN PR. ASER, Salem, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOXHOUND and Fox Terrier dogs—Foxhound 
pups, $5 each (two months old), MELVIN 
THOMAS, Guaker Spiings, N Y 

FINE pedigreed Scotch Collie pups, 85, year- 
lings, 810. Pekin ducks, gl. CHAS BE NNETT, 
Goodman, Va. 

FOX and Rabbit Hound and Collie pups. J. 
BOYCE, Summitville, Y. 


THOROUG HBRED HOMER pigeons, CHAS G. 
NIXON, Glendale, Md. 


_WANTED—To buy fe:rets, J. A. RANBERGER, 
Elizabethville, Pa. 





COLLIE puppies, NELSON’S, London, Pa, 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 
RUFF WYANDOT eggs, 13 for 60 cents: 30 for 

W. B. 


$1.20. Catalog free. SLACK & SON, Ful- 
tonham, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 


 aLRS — "HY taught quickly. Positions secured 

ree ata TWIN CITY TELEGRAPH 
SC HOOL, t hrichsville, O, 

BARGAINS in bushel crates, ARTHUR FERRIS, 
Kidders, N Y. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Married man without family. Must 
be a good man with horses, and have a knowledge 
of growing vegetables. A good place and chance 
of advancing to foreman of large truck garden if 
intelligent. State age, wages required, with ref- 
ences, to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon Nur- 
series, Belle Vernon, Pa, 

Ww ANTED—A good, strong woman, used to 
country, as cook to take charge of boarding several 
men on nursery, State age, nationality and terms 
to BELLE VERNON NURSERIES, Belle Ver- 
non, Pa. 


w AN TED—A } practic al “poultryman, married. He 
must understand raising broilers and squabs, and 
furnish satisfactory reference. ELLERSL IE FARM 
T. § S. Barnes, Supt, Rhinecliff, N Y. 


Ww ANT ED— A bright, energetic man to run milk 
route and be useful on farm. Must be neat and 
sober and a_ hustler after trade Steady position. 
ROCK HILL FARM, Stamford, Ct. 





WANTED-—4 men at once, 3 woods and 1 
farmer. vase must be able to handle team 
Good wages for right men. Address JERRY 
LL LLOY D, E 4 snsburg, Pa, 


~ ATTENTION— Needing male h¢ ip of any kind, 
favor us with your orders, M ail orders a spe- 
cialty. I, HERZ, Labor Agency, 2 Carlisle street, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as working foreman or man- 
ager on Jersey dairy farm, 18 years’ experience 
up-to-date in all methods of farming, pamuperate 
and reliable. Address DAIRYMAN, Care C. . 
McCandless, R R 44, Prospect, Pa. 





~ SITUATION wanted by a vegetarian to look 
after a gentleman’s place, as gardener and _ coach- 
man, or handy man. Address T. M. SIDDONS, 
c are Mr C. Elwood, Brookfield, Ct. 


Sells Poland China Swine. 


My advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist has been entirely satisfactory. 
I had a large number of inquiries for 
my Poland Chinas and made a number 


of sales. Will have occasicn to use it 
again.—[William M. Clark, Lincoln, 
Neb. 











Fe ee 




















THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














| Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 lbs 

1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903) 1202 
Chie: AGO.. ~ .../ $5.50) $8.40) #5.90) * 85) $5.00) $5.00 
New York ..... 5.40} 8.10) 6 35) 7 -65) 5.25) 5.00 
BUGAle. «2.5006 5.50} 7.50) 6.35) 7.75) 5.25] 5. = 
Kansas City...| 5.10] 7.60} 5.75) 7.60) 5.10) 5.7. 
Pittsburg ...... 5.50] 7.50} 6.30) 7.60] 4.60] 5.9 





At Chicago, cattle are in good de- 
mand, but the market is sensitive. Buy- 
ers want a good many beeves, but nat- 
urally take advantake of every aug- 
mentation in the number on sale. Strict- 
ly prime have sold at $5.35@5.50, but 
popular prices are 5.25 for really choice 
beeves down to 4.50@4.75 for light and 
medium weights. 

The demand for the cheaper grades 
was good, but prices indifferently sus- 
tained. Stock cattle were in more than 
ample supply, farmers with orders com- 
plaining that good young steers cost 
them too much to reship to the coun- 
try. Prices are revised as follows: 
Fancy heavy steers........... $5.35@ 
Good to choice 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.75@ 
Inferior to medium 4.25@ 
Extra to fancy butcher cows. 4.00@ 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.85@ 
Common to extra butcher bulls 2.75@ 
Canning stock.......ceccecseee 2.00@ 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 4.25@ 
Eixtra to ch light stock cattle 3.00@ 3.85 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.50@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head. «+e +e 20.00@55.00 

The hog market has ‘been somewhat 
uneven, offerings at western packing 
points large, quality good, demand ac- 
tive, but prices at one time disturbed 
by a sharp decline in provisions. From 
an early advance last week, carrying 
heavy hogs to a level around $6.25, the 
market reacted sharply, with Jater 
sales at 5.80@5.90, light and mixed 5.75 
@5.95. 

The movement of sheep 
southwest is again normal, following 
the flood disturbance of early June, and 
the large numbers on sale at primary 
markets have unfavorably affected val- 
ues of natives. Trade as a whole is ac- 
tive and healthy. Western and native 
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ewes $4@4.40, straight wethers and 
yearlings 4.85@5.75, lambs 5@6.76. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. ° 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

















Wheat Corn | Oats — 
Cash or spot — —|— —|— 
19037} 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 1902, 
Chicago... | .81%| .73%| .49%4] .68%| 41. | .39% 
New York} .86 | .79%4| 58%) .68 AT 51M 
Boston..... — — | .60%4] .73 | .4 5849 
Toledo.....| -80%| .78 | 50 | 64%) 41 | 45% 
St Louis...| .84 es | 6544) .39 47 A 
Min’p’ls....| .84%4| .76% .48%4| .58%| 39 | .47%4 
Liverpool..! .91 | .89 | .73 | .77%) — | — 
PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U 8 AND CANADA, 
Last wk Prev wk 1 yr ago 


18,460,000 20,004,000 21,035,000 
Corn, bu.... 5,410,000 4,881,000 5,189,000 
Oats, bu..... 4,177,000 4,067,000 2,048,000 


At Chicago, the wheat trade has been 
treated to a genuine crop scare, owing 
to reports of serious drouth in the 
northwest. During the space of less 
than a week wheat for July delivery 
sold up 6@7c p bu and Sept 4@5ic. The 
buying was largely for account of 
seared shorts, who did not stop to in- 
quire into possible exaggeration of crop 
damage reports. July advanced to 83%c 
p bu and Sept 80%c, followed by sharp 
reaction to 8lc and 78%c respectively. 

The cash trade was dull, as asked 
prices were above an export basis. Fair 
clearances of wheat and flour were not- 


Wheat, bu... 
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VAC for 1904, to be issued 

Seeding Machine Co, 
Springfield, O, will be a most complete 
and valuable reference book. It will con- 
tain a complete almanac, accurate weath- 
er forecasts for each month, valuable 
cooking and other receipts for the house- 
wife, reliable veterinary receipts, reports 
of experimental stations, butter, egg, 
grain and produce account blanks, etc, 
etc, besides departments devoted to the 
interests of the young man, the young 
lady, the girl and the boy. It will have 
a handsome lithographed cover in colors, 
will contain 64 pages of the most useful 
information, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in the winter. It will be 
madled free to any person who will send 
their name and address at once to De- 
partment 108, American Seeding Machine 
Co, Springfield, O. 


A NEW ALMAN 
by the American 


ed. Foreign advices show that crops 
have somewhat improved in Germany, 
yet cereals in Europe as a whole are 
not especially brilliant. 

Corn advanced 1@2c and while out- 
Side prices not wholly maintained, the 
feeling was one of general firmness. The 
market sympathized with wheat, and 
weather conditions were closely scanned, 
with the belief prevalent that higher 
temperatures were needed. July corn 
sold up to 52c p bu, Sept 515¢c, Dec fair- 
ly active at 49@50c. Outside prices fol- 
lowed by 1@2c reaction. 

Oats up 2@38c, largely through sym- 
pathy with other cereals, the strength 
confined chiefly to covering by July 
shorts, this month touching 44%c p bu, 
subsequently breaking to 40%c. New 
crop deliveries active, Sept 34@35c, Dec 
much the same range. The shipping 
demand on eastern and export account 
was fair but not large. 

Rye offerings were smaller and prices 
moved up slightly to the basis of 52c 
p bu for No 2 in store and 54@55c car 
lots free on board. Futures were dull, 
Sept at one time selling at 52%c. 

Barley was without special feature, 
averaging firm in tone, but market 
quiet. Poor to common feed barley 38@ 
42c p bu, malting grades 45@55c. 

Grass seeds were quiet and without 
important change. Prime old timothy 
$4 p 100 lbs, new Sept 3.60@3.65. Clover 
inactive, prime nominally 11.75 p 100 lbs, 
new Oct 9@9.50. Hungarian quotable at 
1.65@1.90, millets 1.25@1.50. 

At New York, while there was no 
further advance in the price of flour, 
the market had a strong outlook. There 
was considerable activity on the grain 
markets. Corn and oats last week 
brought the highest prices of the month. 
No 2 red wheat 86%4c, No 2 mixed corn 
5S%4c, No 2 white 58%c, No 2 yellow 
5814c, No 2 white oats 471%4c, No 2 mixed 
clipped 4414c, white clipped 47%c, York 
state and Jersey rye 5&8@59l4c, feeding 
barley 42c. Spring patent flour $4.60@ 
4.75 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.35, spring 
straights 4@4.35, do winter 3.75@3.95. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS.: 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 

1903 . 21 c 21 @22 e@ 20%@21 ec 
1902 ..22 @22t%4c 221%46@23 ec 21% @22 ec 
1901 ..191%4@19%ec 20 @20%e 18%@19 ¢ 
There has been no material change 
in the condition of the butter market. 


The speculative demand in leading cities 
has fallen off somewhat, but enough 
goods went into the freezers to prevent 
serious accumulations, Prices have de- 
clined slightly. In the west the season 
is several weeks later than last year. 

At New York, the market was fair 
and demand light, prices showing a 
slight decline. Extra cmy 2lIc p Ib, 
firsts 20@2014c, dairy firsts 19@19%c, im- 
itation emy 19@19'%c. 

At Boston, receipts have been heavy, 


but the consumptive demand was steady 
with enough buying for storage to 
maintain quotations. Northern fresh 


22@22%e p lb, 
21@21'%e, 


firsts 21@21%ce, 
Vt dairy 18@2l1c, 


made cmy 
eastern cmy 


N Y dairy 18@20c, imitation cmy 18@ 
19c, emy prints 23'c. 


New York—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22 
@23c p lb, emy prints 23@24c, dairy 19@ 
2ic.—At Albany, cmy tubs 21@22c, dairy 
20@21c.—At Watertown, dairy 20@22c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 21%@23c p 
lb, dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 
2ic, emy prints 22c, dairy 14@15¢c.—At 
Cleveland, cmy 22@22t«c, 

The Cheese Market. 

As usual at this time of year, the 
movement of cheese has been rather 
slow. While receipts were fairly lib- 
eral, stocks went into coolers freely, 
which held the market steady. In the 
east, quotations have been well main- 
tained, owing to a light but steady ex- 
port demand. 

At New York, receipts liberal 
demand rather light. 
at 10%c p lb, large colored 10%c, Nght 
skims "8%c. 

At Boston, arrivals were not heavy. 
The market for old cheese was nomi- 
nal. New cheese arrived steadily and 
sold for 11@11\c p 1]b for best N Y and 
Vt twins, Vt twins extra 10%@lic, Wis 
twins 10%@1Ic. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 10@ 
llc p Ib, flats 94%@10%sc.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11%@12%¢c.—At Rochester, 
cream 12@12%%c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cream 10%@11%c 
p lb.—At Columbus, cheddars 12c, flats 
11%c.—At Cincinnati, cheddars 12\%c, 
flats 11%c. 


dairy 16@18c. | 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans. 
York, there was no change 
in the tone of the market or in 
prices. Choice domestic marrow $2.80@ 
2.85 p pu medium 2.27@2.30, black turtle 
soup 2.70@2.75. 


At New 
either 


Eggs. 

At New York, trading was quiet on 
the whole. There was a generally 
steady feeling, especially on the choice 
and fancy grades, which were only a 
moderate proportion of the receipts. 
Nearby selected 19@19%c p doz, extras 
18%c, western 18@184c, southern 13%@ 
14%c. ° 

At Boston, receipts were unusually 
heavy, but with favorable weather the 
market was steady. Fancy nearby sold 
for 22@24c p doz, Mich and O 17%@18c, 
best marks of western stock léc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cherries were in liberal 
supply and sold slowly. Currants were 
offered freely at lower prices. Straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries and 
huckleberries were in only fair receipt 
and quotations firm. Watermelons were 
firm and higher. Apples®$2@4 p bbl, 
pears 4@5.50 p carrier, peaches 1@2, 
plums 1.50@2, cherries 6@13c p lb, cur- 
rants 4@6c p qt, strawberries 5@20c p 
qt, blackberries 5@10c p qt, raspberries 
4@8c p pt, huckleberries 10@1lic p qt, 
gooseberries 5@l4c p qt, watermelons 
150@200 p carload. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, supplies were well sold 
up and prices strong. Export trading 
helped clean up stocks. Winter red 
bran in 200-lb sacks $21 p ton, city bran 
21, middlings 21.50@24, linseed oil meal 
24.50@25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the supply was mod- 
erate, and the market steady. Prime 
timothy $1.25 p 100 lbs, No 1 1.15@1.20, 


clover mixed 80@90c, long rye straw 85de 
@1, short rye 35@45c. 
Poultry 

At New York, the demand for both 
live and dressed poultry was light. 
Spring chickens were pretty well 
cleaned up. Indications that receipts 
were likely to be light maintained 
prices. Turkeys were in moderate sup- 
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ply and steady. Ducks showed irregu< 
lar quality. Nearby spring chickens l5e 
p lb 1 w, southern 14c, fowls 1214c, roos- 
ters 8c, ducks 60@90c p pr, turkeys 11@ 
12c p 1b, broilers, 2 lbs to pr, 40@50c p 
lb d w, state, 3 to 4 Ibs to pr, 23@25c 
Pp lb, fowls 18c, turkeys 18c. 

At Boston, western broilers were 
plentiful and weak. Fowls were fairly 
steady in price, with a moderate de- 
mand. Choice roasting chickens 30@ 
35c p Ib, south shore broiling chickens 
23@25¢e, western broilers 20@23c, north- 
ern fresh killed 15%@l6c, western 14@ 


1414c, live fowls 1314@14c, live chicks 17 
@18e. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, the market for new 
potatoes was weak and prices lower 


under heavy offerings. 
were firm under light offerings.» South- 
ern Rose prime $2.75@3.50 p bbl. old in 
bulk 3@3.25 p 180 lbs, southern white 
Chili 2.50@3.25 p bbl. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions were quiet and 
without change. Asparagus was in light 
receipt. Cabbages and cucumbers were 
dull and weak. Green corn was firm 
for fancy. Colossal asparagus $4.50@5 
p doz behs, extra 3@4, beets 2@2.50 p 
100 bchs, carrots 1@1.50, cabbage 1.25@ 
1.75 p bbl, cucumbers 1@1.75 p bskt, 
nearby lettuce 1@1.75 p bbl, onions 1@ 
2.10 p bag, nearby radishes 1@1.50 p 100 
behs, rhubarb 1.50@2 p 100 bchs, string 
beans 1.25@1.50 p bskt, tomatoes 1.25@2 


p carrier. 
Wool. 

The situation is very strong and im- 
proving steadily. There has been a 
considerable increase in the number of 
buyers. Both the large and the small 
mills are showing more interest. te- 
ceipts of new wool are increasing and 
there is no hurry to sell. Receipts are 
smaller than last year at this time and 
the market has a hardening tendency. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Old potatoes 








WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN= 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SIIIP* 
PING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 


phia, No 2 red wheat 82146@83c p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 58l4c, No 2 white oats 


48c. Eggs 17%c p doz, fowls 14@14'2c p 
lb 1 w, chickens 20@24c. Bran $19.50@ 


20 p ton, hay 20.50@21.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 
red wheat 80@81'sc p bu, white corn 544@ 
58%c, No 2 white oats 47@47%c, timo- 
thy hay $21@22 p ton, bran 18@19, mid- 
dlings 22. Eggs 16@16%c p doz, fowls 
13@13tec p lb 1 w, spring chickens 17 
@18c. 
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DELAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twent y years the World’s Standard 
d for free catalogue 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





Puritan rose Siemend 

ring, solid-gold pattern, for 

selling 20 packages Garfield 

= Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack- 
age. Send name; we mail gum. When sold send money 
pod — ring. 7th year. pemenete of thousands please 
ers. Catalogues free sh y premiums. 


GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651 , MEADVILLE, PA. 














Spavir LampJaw 


You can cure Bone Spavin, Bog or Blood 
Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint or_ any 
blemish hard or soft, Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny or Knee-Sprung, also Lump Jaw 
in cattle, with very litt 6 trouble or cost. 
Our two booklets tell you how and prove 
that you can doit, and we will guarentee 
‘ou success in every case. Over 140,000 
formers and stockmen are doing it our 
way. If you have acase to cvre write us 
and we will send you the books free. 


FLEMING RROS., Chemlata, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ML 















HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 



















Save time and labor in spreading and turning and 
INCREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


Perfect Butter 


—the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 
from perfect milk, All ‘-- odors 


Sand 
wie HE PERFECTION 


k Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, mm... and pertectly. Made in vart 
and ctrenlars, 


Jussizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices 
L.R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 4 , Cortland, N. Y. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Grown Folks on the Fourth. 


FRANCES LAWTON. 


They never tell you on the Fourth you 
mustn't make a noise, 

They just remind your mother then 
that “boys will all be boys.” 
They help you fire your crackers off— 

they say it pleasese you— 
But I believe those grown-up men en- 
joy the racket too! 


Your aunties give you pennies, but your 
uncles give you dimes, 

‘And they talk together about the “good 
old times”; 

It seems the Fourths were different 
then—more what they ought to be, 

But I am sure the Fourth to-day is 
good enough for me! 


The First ‘Inter- 
national Fourth. 


A True Story by Uncle Ted. 

Among the many watering places and 
cures for which Germany is famous, the 
Nauheim baths are by no means least, 
—Bad-Nauheim is the name in German 
—about an hour from Frankfort. There 
are always lots of Americans there, 
more English, Deutchers without num- 
ber, and folks from almost every land 
under the sun. A cosmopolitan little 
place, in which one may find curious 
pleasure in studying variations in race, 
as well as in individuals. 

A lively colony of Americans were 
there last year. As July approached, 
they became restless for a celebration. 
“Let's do something to stir up the 
animals,’ they said. So they appointed 
a committee with unlimited powers. It 
decided upon a grand banquet to which 
all Americans were invited. The Eng- 
lish had previously had a _ coronation 
banquet all to themselves, invited no 
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HON RICHARD GUENTHER, 


(United States consul general, orator of 
the first international Fourth of July 
telebration, came to this country from 
pacer without a cent. He achieved 
ame and fortune, was a member of 
tongress from Wisconsin, and minister 
to Mexico. 








one, and listened to a lot of prosy 
Bpeeches—a characteristically dull time. 
“Invite our English friends and show 
‘em how to do it,’’ was one of the com- 
mittee’s first decisions. “Make it a 
hummer,” the committee instructed 
their chairman, 

He took ’em at their word, kept the 
wires hot for a week inviting the 
crowned heads, nobility and officials of 
most of the countries of the earth! 
Laughable mistakes occurred, but the 
worst was the official announcement 
that among the guests would be Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, who had been 
dead for years—a misprint for Prince 
Henry of Prussia. He had been re- 
peatedly invited by wire, but was dumb 
as an oyster—knew enough to keep still 
and let his august brother, Emperor 
William, handle this event. Even the 
staid Germans and their newspapers 
began to recognize that Yankee vim was 
at work, when the “invites’’ were is- 
sued. 

Crowds flocked to the banquet. All 
the Americans were there with wives 
and daughters. The English were out 
in full force. Most of the European 


OUR COUNTRY’S BIRTHDAY 


GRAND HOTEL KAISERHOF. 
BAD-NAUHEIM. 


FOURTH OF JULY 1902. 


You are cordially invited to’ participate in the tenth Banquet tendered 
to Americans on the anniversary of our national independence 


at the ,GRAND HOTEL KAISERHOF“, BAD-NAUHEIM 


July 


4th 1902, at 7 p. m. 


The committee has also invited: 


His Royal Highness 
His Royal Highness 
His Royal Highness, 


the GRAND DUKE OF HESSEN, 
the LANDGRAF OF HESSEN, 
PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG, 


The UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR, Berlin, 


The UNITED STAT 


ES CONSSL GENERAL, Frankfurt. 


Dumng the dinner a concert will be given by the ,13th Royal Hussars 
of the late King UMBERTO-REGIMENT“, in full dress. 


Committee of Arrangements: 


Tables to be retained in advance. 
at the KAISERHOF. 


Herbert Myrick, Chicago, Ill. 
A. C. Hutchinson, New-Orleans, 
R. J. Cross, New-York, 

Sanford Sachs, San Francisco, 
W. M. Harriman, New-York. 


Price of dinner: 5 Marks, wine extra. 


The Official Invitation. 


countries were represented by goodly 
numbers. The tables were set outdoors 
in the spacious courtyard of the Hotel 
Kaiserhof—the flags of America, Eng- 
land, Germany, France and Russia lov- 
ingly entwined, ribbon flags from table 
to table, flowers and electric lights ga- 
lore, gentlemen in full dress, lovely 
women in decollete and diamonds, offi- 
cers in full uniform, the royal Italian 
band, and outside the gates a great 
concourse of onlookers. It was an in- 
spiring and cosmopolitan sight! 


After the feast, the toasts began with 


and told of the hospitality he had re- 
ceived in this country. 

“Our sister republic: When America 
was weak and needed a friend, France 
sprang to her rescue. It was the be- 
ginning of a friendship which has done 
much for both, and that America could 
not forget.’’ This toast was responded 
to in exquisite French by Mr Felix 
Hubin, a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. Just as he concluded, a dra- 
matic incident occurred. An officer in 
full uniform rushed in with a state tele- 
gram, from President Loubet, which 


warm words from the chair to the Ger-. Tead: 


man fatherland, beginning with a rec- 
ognition of the helpful friendship of 
Frederick. the Great when this country 
was struggling for independence, and 
concluding with a facetious allusion to 
Prince Henry and a genuine tribute to 
the kaiser. The guests went wild with 
enthusiasm, as the secretary read this 
response—no less a rarity than an auto- 
graph telegram from Emperor William 
himself: 

“For the friendly greetings the Amer- 
icans tender me upon their national 
holiday celebrated on German soil, I 
extend my best thanks.—[Wilhelm, IR.” 

‘“‘We invited the grand duke of Hesse 
and the landgraf of Hesse to be with 
us to-night, so that we might assure 
them America had forgiven their an- 
cestor for sending his Hessian soldiers 
against Washington,” was the preface 
to their letters of regret. The chair- 
man paid a tribute to the Hessians who 
had remained in the states and founded 
what are now many of its old and dis- 
tinguished families. Dr Groedel, the 
senior physician at Nauheim, responded 
for the town, for Hesse, and for the 
empire, expressing sentiments of inter- 
national friendship and good will. 

In proposing the toast to the mother 
country, Mr Myrick remarked that the 
vibration of universal sympathy was 
far more delicate and marvelous than 
the vibration of wireless telegraphy. 
This was shown by the worldwide sym- 
pathy for America when we lost the 
late President McKinley, and by no 
people more promptly and heartily than 
by the English. Now, when their king 
is stricken, Americans are quick to re- 
ciprocate with their affection and best 
wishes for his speedy recovery. Thes2 
remarks were supplemented by reading 
the following dispatch from Secretary 
Chamberlain: 

London, July 4—I thank you for your 
kind message of sympathy and good will, 
which is appreciated as evidence of the 
common sentiments binding together the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations. I rejoice 
to say that the king continues to make 
satisfactory progress. 

The English guests jumped up spon- 
taneously aS one man, cheered with 


The president of the French republic 
is deeply touched by the sentiments con- 
tained in your telegram, and charges me 
to transmit to your fellow countrymen his 
sincere thanks. 

And the band played the Marseil- 
laise, while the audience joined the 
excited Frenchmen in singing their na- 
tional hymn. 

Switzerland, Italy and Austria were 
recognized and responded in their own 
language. Cuba, the newest republic, 
replied through President Palma. To 
the last toast, “Our historic friend, 
Russia,” gratifying responses were re- 
ceived from Witte, the great minister 
of finance at St Petersburg, also from 
Count Cassini, ambassador of Russia 
at Washington, whose daughter was in 
Nauheim and was a guest of honor. 
The band played the Russian national 
anthem. 

Having thus handsomely recognized 
the participation by the principal na- 
tions in this first international cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, atten- 
tion was turned to our own country. 
Andrew D. White, United States am- 
bassador, sent regrets, having accepted 
a previous invitation. “The union of 
states’”’ was now proposed. The toast- 
master began with a tribute to Mas- 
sachusetts, whose principal crop was 
men, whose chief industry was self- 
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development, whose statutes were mod- 
els for the rest of the country. Sons 
and daughters of the old Bay state 
were present, and were surprised in- 
deed to hear read this cable message: 

Greetings of commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to international celebration in 
honor of American independence.—[Crane, 
Governor. 

Then came a presentation of the 
Empire state’s resources and accom- 
plishments, in reply to which this ca- 
ble was read amid enthusiasm: 

New Yorkers at home celebrating In- 
dependence day extend cordial greetings 
to New York’s sons on foreign shores 
who are also celebrating the glorious an- 
niversary.—[B. B. Odell, Jr, Governor. 

Now followed a patriotic exposition 
from the toastmaster of the resources 
and development of the central west, 
to which Gov Yates of Illinois cabled 
a response. When he came to Texas, 
to quote a report in the Associated 
Press of Germany (the press devoted 
columns to the affair), ‘‘Mr Myrick let 
the eagle soar and gave a character- 
istic exhibition of buncombe that 
brought down the house, when supple- 
mented by a cable from Gov Sayres.” 
Concluding with a peroration glorifying 
California, and a cabled response 
from Gov Yates, the next toast was 
to America, and its president, to which 
Secretary Hay cabled this reply from 
Washington: 

The patriotic congratulations of Ameri- 
cans and others celebrating first interna- 
tional Fourth of July are warmly appre- 
ciated by the president. 

And now came the orator of the day, 
Hon Richard Guenther of Oshkosh, 
Wis, our consul general at Frankfort, 
whose great speech was a model of 
patriotic fervor and good sense. While 
the United States is not afraid of war, 
if war has to be, we prefer the laurels 
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Ambassador at Washington. 
AUTOGRAPHS OF HIGH OFFICIALS ATTACHED 
TO RUSSIA’S RESPONSE, 
of peace. We are a peaceful nation. 
We seek no territorial expansion, but 


wish to expand our commerce. He re- 
futed the charge that America is a 
dollar-worshipping nation, showing 
that Americans cherished high ideals 


and had made great sacrifices for lib- 
erty and human rights. He closed with 
these original lines: 

Here 18 tc Stars and Stripes, our beloved Old Glory, 


Where it in the breezes floats, it tells its own proud 
story. 

Liberty it does proclaim, progress, civilization. 

’Tis the banner of a free, of a mighty nation 

In the east and in the west, in workshops and in 
mines, 

On the farms of north and south, in the Philippines, 

Where the starry flag is raised, there to-day they 
sing: 

“Hail Columbia’. Shouts of joy make the welkin 
ring. 

We who are assembled here filled with festive glee, 

At Pad Nauheim, all of us join the jubilee. 

I now raise this glass of mine and I say with pride: 


esident dnternatioral 
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wild enthusiasm, and the whole body 


rose to join them in singing, while the 
band played God Save the King! The 


toastmaster, continuing, said that our 


relations to the mother country were 


still more tender than to the German 
fatherland. The two countries (United 


States and England) did not always 


agree, but it’s a wise child that chas- 
teneth its own mother! Capt H. B. 
Gaskell, late of the 9th British lancers, 


responded with eloquent friendliness, 
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Tke Kaiser’s Response. 


Facsimile (reduced) of the autograph telegram sent by Emperor William. The 
initials I R mean “imperator rex,’’ emperor and king. The good natives of Nau- 
heim could never quite understand how it was that the kaiser should have, person- 
ally, written this message, which, it will be noted, was dispatched from the impe- 
rial yacht Travemuende, upon which the emperor was just then entertaining J. P. 


Morgan. 





























Rere is to the U §S, the best land, far and wide— 

Where a man is, what he is, for himself alone— 

Where the humblest may attain to his country’s 
throne, 


Where the ladies, blessed be they, whom we all 
hold dear, 
Are sweet, bright, intelligent, man’s equal and 


peer. 
Where the government is one of the people, for and 
by— 


Where ‘‘the union forever’’ is our battle cry! 

Therefore let us, all of us, raise high our voice, 

Let us, as Americans, glory and rejoice. 

Let us drink in golden wine to the president’s 
health, 

To our country’s happiness, glory, power, wealth. 

Let us give three rousing cheers, to that flag without 


flaw, 
“Our country and its president’’, hip-hip-hip-hurrah! 
And the hurrahs were given with a 
vim that cracked the dome of night. 
“America” was sung as it was never 
sung before—men and women of all 
nations outvying our countrymen in the 


sublime refrain. The enthusiasm 
spread to the _ streets. The crowds 
caught up the song. It was wafted 


through the driveways and groves until 
taken up by the vast concourse that 
had gathered at the park to see the 
fireworks provided in honor of the 
event by the municipality. 

“And to think all these’ speeches, 
messages and songs were got through 
with in one hour and 20 minutes,” said 
a calculating Chicagoan as he looked 
at his watch. 

“Not a slow minute in it, either,’ 
said another. Just then a bevy of pa- 
triotic American girls surrounded the 
toastmaster. “Oh, I could just’ kiss 
you; it was lovely,” one of them im- 
pulsively cried out. “Well, I’m will- 
ing, go ahead!” he replied, and seemed 
disappointed when they fell back 
abashed. The next day the chairman 
received this characteristic message by 
telegraph, the authorship of which was 
traced to the committee of arrange- 
ments: 

Congratulations reciprocated and will- 
ingly admit vou can blow the horn to 
beat the Angel Gabriel!! 

While the Paris edition of the Daily 
Messenger for July 10, 1902, remarked 
in the course of a three-column report 
of the affair: 

The toastmaster displayed great fitness 
for that important occasion. He is a typ- 
ical American, possessed of the pure 
American twang, intelligence and self- 
assurance, and is also full of dry, happy 
humor, reminding one vividly of our re- 
nowned Mark Twain. His remarks intro- 
ductory of the toasts elicited great ap- 
plause and kept the auditors in good 
cheer. 
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Early Molting and Egg Production. 
HENRY VAN DRESER, SCHOHARIE CO, N Y. 





When I first got enough poultry on 
my place to consider poultry keeping a 
part of my business, I naturally began 
to study ways and means of making it 
more profitable. The thing that struck 
me most forcibly was the searcity and 
consequently the high price of eggs in 
November, December and January. I 
knew that some years the hens molted 
early and other years late; that every 
year some molted early in the season, 
while others would still have their old 
feathers in the spring. 


If I could but get my flock as a 
whole to molt early I knew that by 
feeding and care I could get 


gzs at the time when eggs meant big 

ioney. I read and studied everything 
on the subject I could lay my hands 
on, and I also did some hard thinking. 
Finally I remembered that on a num- 
ber of occasions a broody hen in Au- 
gust or September, after sitting a 
couple of weeks, when broken up, 
commenced molting in a few days and 
had her new feathers on in an unusual- 
ly short time. That put me on the 
right track. After some experiment- 
ing, I adopted the plan that we now 
use, 

About the first of August, the hens 
are shut up in the houses and kept con- 
fined for two weeks, during which time 
they are fed about a quarter the usual 
‘mount and the mash is omitted en- 
tirely. Of course the houses are given 
all the ventilation possible, as it is no 
part of my plan to cook the birds. At 
the end of the two weeks, they are Ict 
out and fed liberally on a large varie- 
ivy of grains, including wheat. buck- 
wheat, shelled oats, peas, whole corn 
and sunflower seeds. They are also fed 
“# mash once a day, which is richer in 
flesh making material than we usually 
give them. On this diet they put on 
flesh rapidly and in a few days com- 
mence molting, which progresses 
evenly and rapidly. 

In about six weeks the entire flock 
are in their new feathers. By the first 
of November it is possible to have 
them laying again and you can make 
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them keep it. up all winter. I do not 
mean to say that you can get as many 
eggs at that time of year from hens 
as from pullets, but, with a large flock 
like mine, I can get hundreds, where, 
by allowing them to molt in the usual 
way, I would get almost none. 
sina’ a? Relea = 


Pigeon Raising for Women. 
A. T. PAGE, ARKANSAS. 





Where bees, poultry, or gardening are 
not possible for invalids, boys and girls, 
they may make quite a snug little sum 
by taking a very little trouble with the 
common tame pigeons. These birds are 
by no means naturally tame, and when 
a pair is bought let it be a known 
mated pair of young ones, or a still 
younger lot of squabs just beginning to 
fly. Put them in the place ready for 
them with corn or other grain, gravel 
and a basin of fresh water, and tack 
a strip of lath over the hole so they 
cannot get out. Keep them there with 
fresh grain and water daily for a week, 
then open the doorway about sunset, 
or a little before, and there will be no 
further trouble to keep them. Old birds 
will often leave after being shut up for 
a fortnight. Make selection of young, 
light-colored or white, large specimens, 
where possible, as the light-colored skin 
is preferred in this as in other poultry, 
and they sell in the market on their 
merits of size, color and plumpness. 

At all seasons pigeons are demanded 
by the market. In winter the _ fat 
squabs from four to five weeks old 
bring extra prices, and later the old 
birds of dark color or inferior size are 
all salable to furnish strong fliers for 
the sporting world. They gather much 
of their own food, water and _ grit, 
though they should daily have grain 
and water at hand so as to have suffi- 
cient to quickly raise the young. No 
garden or fruit is disturbed by them, 
but they cannot be kept where cisterns 
are used at a barn. 

The highest point of a roof is the 
coveted position for them. A good plan 
is that of nailing poles, or scantling, 
about 6 feet below the peak, and across 
the gable, and nailing on these rough 
flooring. Along the sides of this loft- 
room nail 6-inch fencing and part off 
into 1 foot lengths for nesting boxes. 
A window should be in the peak of 
the gable. About level with the floor 
saw several half oval or square holes 
4x4 inches, and place a 6-inch alighting 
board on the outside nearly level with 
the lower line of the holes. The loft 
of a granary or any building is space 
well utilized for a pigeon loft. 

The beginner should use the same 
precautions to insure success as in any 
other enterprise. Start with a few 
birds, getting good ones. Use perhaps 
a dry goods box or two at first, put- 
ting a pair in eacn box. Boxes 1x1x2 
feet will be about right. Feed a little 
corn, wheat, oats, peas or buckwheat 
at morning and evening, unless’ the 
other farm animals leave plenty of 
waste to pick up. Set an old pan or 
basin where you can see them bathe 
as you sit at noon or evening, having 
a few inches of water only. A deep 
trough or water tank will cause a loss 
of some of the young ones. Study your 
flock, don’t handle the eggs, keep them 
tame, read up on the business, and you 
will make a nice profit on a small out- 
lay. 
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Hens Losing Feathers—W. L. R., 


Rhode Island: If you take the male 
bird away from your hens they will not 
lose the feathers back of the comb and 
around the head. This trouble might 
also be caused by a disease which de- 
stroys the feathers. In this case paint 
the affected parts with tincture of 
iodine, or use one part carbolie acid to 
20 parts soft soap, and apply daily. 

Crows Eat Young Chicks—A crow 
carried off four young chickens. I fol- 
lowed and made him drop the fourth, 
which I took up, not quite dead. I put 
strychnine in the body and placed it 
in the open field. The chicken disap- 
peared, and so did that particular crow. 
[Mrs W. P. Jordan, Waupaca County, 
Wis. 





Fruit and Poultry go well together. 
Have the yards large enough to set out 
plum and apple trees so the hens can 
have shade. Plow up the yards often 
to keep them sweet.—[James D. 
Wheeler, Worcester County, Mass. 


Sunflowers Are a Fine Feed and the 
chickens like them. TI bend over the 
stalks and let them pick out the seeds. 
[Ola A. Runyon, Boyd County, Ky. 
















































































THE POULTRY YARD 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Pres Roosevelt seems determined to 
sift the postal scandal to the bottom, 
no matter who is hit. He has ordered 
the attorney general to use the utmost 
rigor in the prosecution of the case, and 
has caused to be appointed two special 
attorneys to push the _ investigation. 
Three former representatives in con- 
gress are now involved in the scandal. 





Pres Diaz of Mexico has yielded to 
the popular demand and consented to 
a re-election as president for a term 
of four years. 





The conservative wing of the demo- 
cratic party in Iowa controlled the state 
convention at Des Moines. The con- 
vention declines to reaffirm the Kan- 
sas city platform, rejected the govern- 
mental railway ownership plank, but 
went on record as ready to fight the 
trusts and the tariff. 





Emperor William paid the American 
navy an unusual honor upon the ar- 
rival of our warships at Kiel by caus- 
ing the imperial colors floating at the 
stern of the royal yacht Hohenzollern 
to be dipped three times in saluting 
the American flagship Kearsarge. 





Members of the directing boards of 
the levee districts of the lower Missis- 
sippi have been in conference at St 
Louis, considering vast improvements in 
the levees between Cairo and New Or- 
leans. The improvements outlined will 
cost $10,000,000, and congress will be 
asked for a liberal appropriation. 





Already as much anthracite coal has 
been mined in the Pennsylvania fields 
this year as was produced during the 
12 months of 1902. Our 30 million tons 
have been mined since January 1. 





The unprecedented emigration to the 
United States from all European points 
is attributed in large measure to schem- 
ing syndicates which are systematically 
at work in Italy, Russia, Roumania, 
Greece, Bulgaria and other southern 
European countries, promoting emigra- 
tion for the benefit of the steamship 
companies. To offset this work Com- 


missioner Sargeant of the bureau of 
immigration will ask for more rigid 
legislation from congress with which 


to enforce the immigration and contract 
labor laws. 





For the first time in the history of 
the country the imports into the United 
States for the fiscal year ending July 
1 will exceed $1,000,000,000. The exports 
for the same period will amount to $1,- 
400,000,000, another new high water 
mark. 





of Missouri has 
grand jury, investi- 


Ex-Lieut Gov Lee 
confessed to the 


gating the legislative scandals in that- 


state, that while in office he received 
$1000 from the sugar trust and $700 from 
the tobacco trust. His defense is that 
this money was received as a campaign 
fund. 





The Cunard steamship line has with- 





drawn from its agreement with the In- | 


ternational Mercantile Marine company, 
otherwise known as the ship trust, and 
will develop its business independent 
of the big combine. 





The new training ship which is to be 
built for the navy at the Charlestown 
(Mass) navy yard will be named the 
Cumberland. 

An interesting result of the strike 
in the Lowell (Mass) mills and the rec- 
ord prices of cotton was the recent 
shipment from Boston to New Orleans 
of 8000 square bales of cotton. 





The Connecticut legislature has en- 
acted a law limiting the speed of au- 
tomobiles at 12 miles an hour within 
municipal or borough boundaries, and 
to 15 miles an hour in the country. 





Because of what they deemed unjust 
punishment inflicted upon members of 
their class by the college faculty, the 
entire sophomore class of Colby uni- 
versity at Waterville, Me, have left 
college and returned to their homes 
without taking their final examinations. 
The trouble arose over the punishment 
meted out to certain members of the 
class concerned in a disturbance of the 
freshman class. 
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Viclet Culture Comparatively Easy. 


T. C. CUMMINGS, WISCONSIN. 

Violets can be cultivated as easily as 
geraniums and even with less care, as 
geraniums must be_ replanted every 
year, while violets are perennial. 

The violet throws out long runners, 
like the strawberry plant, and every 
one of these little rootlets will form a 
new plant. If the roots are formed 
when you buy the plants, they will 
start to grow at once. The soil for 
the violet beds should be broken up to 
the depth of 1 foot. Mix a liberal sup- 
ply of cow manure and work it up fine 
with the earth; then set in the roots 
1 foot apart, care being taken to allow 
them to spread out and into the ground 
in their natural ,positions. Press the 
earth firmly and gently around them. 
Do the planting on a cloudy day, if 
possible, or after sunset, and water 
them well. Protect from the hot sun 
for a few days. Violets planted in 
June will grow into splendid clumps by 
September. Keep the beds well weed- 
ed and in dry weather water copiously 
twice a week. 

For winter culture you will need a 
cold frame. Heap the outside soil up 
well around the frame to keep out the 
frost. Inside the frame make a bed 
of soil similar to the summer one and 
follow the directions for planting. This 
winter bed should be placed in the 
sunniest corner of the garden and in 
the most sheltered spot. A glass sash 
forms the roof. On very mild days, 
when the sun is out in the middle of 
the day, lift the sash for an hour or 
so. Violets planted in early Novem- 
ber will blossom by March 1. From 
my cold frame last winter there were 
gathered 100 dozen violets early in 
March, and as many more a month 
later for Easter. 
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Bossy’s Thoughts. 
WALDO, 


What does Bossy think about all the 
livelong day? 

Is it just of pastures green, running 
brooks and play? 

Or perchance does Bossy dream of the 
days to be, 

When she'll fill the shining pail for 
Bobby-boy and me? 

What does Bossy think about all the 
live-long day? 

Are they light or sober thoughts? Tell 
us, Bossy, pray. 


A Designing Maid. 


By Marion Dickinson. 
PART II, 

“T suppose that is out of the ques- 
tion,” she sighed, remembering that it 
was not her own pleasure that must be 
consulted, “but if I could win the fifty 
dollars it would justify my madness to 
my doubting friends.”’ 

There was a strong undercurrent of 
excitement in the school, plainly evi- 
dent to the assistant teachers as they 
passed from desk to desk. The mur- 
mur of subdued conversation was like 
the hum of bees. There was an occa- 
sional outbreak of shrill laughter. 
Stools grated and boards thumped; ar- 
ticles dropped with a crash that tried 
the tense nerves. At length, a sweet- 
voiced lad broke out into a popular 
song, and, as others took it up, the fer- 
ment subsided in the tide of music. 

The next day witnessed a change, for 
an accession of industry had taken pos- 
session of the wall paper designers. 
Would-be prize winners went about 
with abstracted gaze, rummaged fran- 
tically among the specimens of wall 
paper in search of an inspiration or 
sat before sheets of blank paper afraid 
to make even tentative advances to- 
ward the momentous design. There was 
less visiting from desk to desk, for a 
sense of honor prevented the students 
from spying upon each other’s work, 

Before the second week of the com- 
petition was ended, however, the stu- 
dents had formed definite opinions re- 
garding the prize designs. Gradually 
the school approval had centered upon 
two and was now wavering to ultimate 
decision. Of course nobody could fore- 
cast the judgment of the New York 
firm, but the students had become 
shrewd in their estimates, through 
much training, and it was not likely 
that they were far astray. 

It was noticeable too that Prof Mer- 
cier lingered longest over two drawing 
boards and his satisfaction found vent 
in extravagantly funny tales of his ex- 
periences during his apprenticeship in 
France. Helen still found time to look 
up, with bright face and merry eyes, as 
he claimed her attention, but Miss Nes- 
bett only bent lower over her design, 
choosing her tints with an anxious care 
that would not admit of interruption. 
She started nervously as the professor 
patted her shoulder approvingly, and 
her face grew more strained and eager. 

Spurred on by excitement, both de- 
signes were near completion and there 
Were yet several Cays befcre the com- 
petition closed. 

“Don't work so fzest,”’ counseled Cher- 
lotte. over Helen’s shoulder. “It will 


EVENINGS 


only be harder to wait.” Her eyes 
dwelt admiringly on the graceful de- 
sign of lilies, gleaming from a novel 
background of softly graduated greens. 
“That background is a_ triumph—I 
never saw anything like it—and the 
whole effect is wonderfully good.”’ 

Helen leaned back against her, wear- 
ily. ‘I’m glad you like it,” she said, 
“but I feel .dreadfully discouraged, 
sometimes. I’m afraid I shall spoil it 
in some way. But do look at Miss 
Nesbett’s,”” she added, glancing at the 
design half visible behind Miss Nes- 
bett’s stooping shoulders. 

“T am looking at it,’’ Charlotte said, 
slowly. ‘‘Those peonies are fairly—lus- 
cious,” laughing at the inappropriate- 
ness of the term. ‘‘Her color scheme is 
certainly very effective,”’ she said, in 
unwilling admiration. Then her gaze 
came back to Helen’s design and her 
face brightened. ‘After all, yours is 
the better,”’ she said with decision. 

“It is only her partnership that makes 
her think so,’’ Helen assured herself, 
but just at the close of school she re- 
ceived an involuntary testimony to the 
same effect. 

Miss Nesbett slipped, reluctantly, 
from her stool, and, opening her drawer 
stowed away the saucers that held her 
colors. Carefully spreading a sheet of 
paper over her design, she secured it 
with thumb tacks, then turned to go, 
when her glance fell upon Helen’s 
board, laid flat upon her desk. Instant- 
ly such a look of pain and surprise 
swept over her face that Helen was 
reminded of some tragic mask, and 
involuntarily turned her eyes from its 
betrayel. When she looked again, the 
pale little face, under its weight of 
hair, had regained its usual calm and 
the gray eyes met hers steadily. 

“Your design is very beautiful—I con- 
gratulate you,” the girl said as she 
passed along; and in» the surprise of 
this unexpected word from the Sphinx, 
Helen could only stammer and blush 
in a manner that would have astonished 
her family. 

It was close upon sunset when Helen 
emerged from the school, and the grow- 
ing cold set her blood a-tingle. Turning 
her fur collar up about her ears, she 
hurried down the avenue, her eyes 
fixed upon a slender figure far in ad- 
vance. 

“Can it be that she cares as much as 
that,” she thought, reverting to the 
betrayal of Miss Nesbett’s face. “3 
wonder why?” 

The old brown coat and unfashion- 
able hat seemed to shout an answer to 
this fur-clad girl, and she flushed as if 
rebuked. “She is so unsociable that one 
hardly realizes that she may have 
needs and ambitions like others,’’ Helen 
thought, in self-excuse. “I wonder if 
there really is a chance that I may win 
the prize. I do so want to prove to peo- 
ple that my work is worth while.” 

The figure ahead had disappeared 
down a cross street, and there was 
nothing left to distract the train of 
happy thought that held her until she 
reached home. 

“Well, Lady Helen,” her father said, 





The Babies on the Farm. 


AT HOME 


pushing the library portiere aside as 
she reached the landing of the stair- 
way, “having toiled all day, are you 
ready for pleasure?” 

Helen laughed down at him and 
shook her finger in reproach. ‘Having 
had a day of pleasure, I ought to be 
ready for a little toil,” she said saucily. 
“When I come down, Ill tell you what 
I have been doing.” 

For some reason she had refrained 
from speaking of the prize competition, 
but to-night, in an expansive mood, she 
told her story to the assembled family 
at dinner. It was greeted with amuse- 
ment and good-natured jest, but her 
father leaned forward and looked at her 
with interest. ‘‘Do you expect to win 
that prize?” he asked. 

Helen laughed and averted her eyes. 
“Of course—no one can tell—”’ she be- 
gan lamely, and her father forbore to 
press her further. 

But in the morning there came a 
strong revulsion from her happy mood 
when Miss Nesbett passed her with 
tense face and dark circles drawn about 
her eyes. Helen watched her uncover 
her design and stand, for a moment, 
looking at it with half-hearted inter- 
est. Laughing, chattering students 
drifted along the aisles and viewed the 
competing designs with generous ap- 
proval and commendation, but Helen, 
at that moment felt as indifferent as 
Miss Nesbett appeared. She was meet- 
ing an experience entirely novel in her 
sheltered, pampered life, and the 
growth of her soul was, as ever, ac- 
companied with pain. 

She sat and looked at her beautiful 
design, following each gracious line 
with loving scrutiny, inwardly  pro- 
nouncing it good. There was some- 
thing almost passionate in her feeling 
for this proof that her ambition had 
not been groundless—that she had in- 
deed attained to skill as a designer, 
and the reward was almost within 
grasp. 

Rising, with decision, she filled her 
water glass and began work, dabbling 
her brush freely in her colors, putting 
in a touch here and there, and then 
wastefully rinsing out the paint to re- 
peat the operation. 

“T’d advise you to get some clean 
water,” counseled Miss Perkins, at her 
right hand, with an amused glance at 
the muddy fluid. 

Helen laughed. ‘It would be advisa- 
ble,’”’ she said, and as if accepting the 
suggestion, stretched out her hand to 
the glass. 

There was a crash and a cry from 
Miss Perkins, for the glass was upset 
and the contents streamed over Helen’s 
board. 

“Oh, what have you done!” her 
neighbor cried, in distress; but Helen 
stood as if petrified, gazing at her pre- 
vious lilies—blighted now, beyond hope 
of recovery. A horrified group pressed 
about her, but still she was mute—and 
no wonder, thought the sympathetic 
students, realizing the magnitude of 
the misfortune. What was left unsaid 
was given in the French tongue when 








T. W. 


I grant you all that you may say 
In praise of fragrant new mown hay; 
Delight in watching grazing kine 
Is not a whit more yours than mine; 
I joy in bud and flower and song 
Of happy birds; in truth, I long 


For spring’s first scent of new turned 
soil, 

And fall’s reward for summer's toil; 

Yet none of these possess the charm 

I find in babies on the farm. 





Prof Mercier reached the scene of the 
disaster and matters were livelier than 
the cat and dog fight he had prophe- 
sied as he stamped and clutched his 
hair, lifting protesting hands to 
heaven. 

Through the turmoil, Ella Nesbett 
sat with hands tightly clasped, trying 
to control the tumu& within. She did 
not need to turn around to guess what 
had happened. “Oh, I must not be 
glad, I must not be glad,” she whis- 
pered—‘‘but how can I help it!” By 
and by, when the excitement had sub- 
sided, she got up from her desk and 
deliberately walked over to Helen. 

“It is a great pity,’’ she said, in a 
low voice, and then, shocked at the 
havoc wrought in the design, with a 
sudden lifting of her eyes, she added, 
“I’m sorry—’ and Helen could not 
doubt her sincerity. 

Miss Nesbett bent closer to the de- 
sign. ‘‘Where it is drying it does not 
look so bad,” she _ said, hopefu!'v, 
“Couldn't you paint it over?” 

“Oh, no—it would be a= failure,” 
Helen said hastily, and, with an im- 
pulse to put an end to such a possibil- 
ity, ripped the design across with her 
palette knife. 

Miss Nesbett looked at her strange- 
ly for a moment, then went quietly 
away, but not to her desk. The acci- 
dent had plainly upset her habit of in- 
dustry for the morning, and she spent 
valuable time in looking at other de- 
signs and conferring with their makers. 
Helen watched her with perplexity. It 
was so unlike Miss Nesbett, but an ex- 
planation was not long delayed. 

On her return from lunch Helen found 
her drawing board equipped with 
stretched paper covered with the first 
color of her background, while, on her 
desk stood a row of saucers replenished 
with fresh paint. For a moment the 
meaning of it all did not strike her, 
and she gazed with uncomprehending 
eyes until Charlotte, who had followed 
her, laughed. 

“Tt is the work of the fairy godmoth- 
er,”’ she said, gleefully, ‘‘alias Miss Nes- 
bett.”” I repent me of what I have said 
against her, for she put on that back- 
Zround and inveigled the best colorists 
in school to match your colors during 
the noon recess. What is more, she in- 
tends to help you, as soon as the de- 
sign is transferred, ani you will be 
ready after all. Why—what is it? 
Aren't you pleased?” 

“Pleased!”” A sob choked Helen and 
she brushed her hand across her eyes. 
“T am only surprised to find people so 
loyal and helpful.’”’ She felt herself 
torn by a hysterical desire to laugh over 
the thwarting of her scheme, and cry 
over the generosity that would make 
her sacrifice of no avail. What could 
she do now? 

Charlotte looked at her in dismay. 
“You are all upset, and no wonder,” 
she said, affectionately. ‘I hope it will 
not make you ill.” 

Helen grasped at the suggestion. “TI 
do feel upset,’ she said, quickly. “I 
don’t believe I will stay through the 
session, but I must thank the girls 
first.” 

She went from one to another, her 
face alight with gratitude for their ev- 
idence of good will. When she reached 
Miss Nesbett, she laid her hand over 
the thin fingers that grasped the paint 
brush. 

“IT can’t thank you sufficiently for 
your generosity,” she murmured, and 
as Miss Nesbett looked up at her with 
a new expression in her eyes, Helen 
impulsively kissed her before them all, 
then hurried away. 

To the disappointment of the stu- 
dents, the week wore away and Helen 
did not return. Their labor of love was 
of no avail. Miss Nesbett, however, 
had ceased to wonder. 

“She did it purposely,’”’ she thought, 
with a swelling heart—‘‘and for me.” 

“Well,” said Mr Carlton, one evening, 
looking over the edge of his paper at 
the pretty girl on the other side of the 
hearth, “you did not get the prize after 
all, Helen. I see it was given to a Miss 
Nesbett.” 

“No,” said Helen, with a desparate 
attempt at carelessness. ‘‘Somebody 
must be disappointed. Why not I?” 

But, recollecting her week’s absence, 
after a prolonged gaze at the telltale 
face, her father’s eyes softened. “I 
rather think you will make a pretty 
good designer after all,”’ he said quietly, 

ans a 





Aunt: Why, Flossie, I’m surprised at 
you! Not satisfied with your birthday, 
and you got such a lovely doll baby? 

Flossie: I don’t care; Elsie Brown, 
next door, got twins on her birthday 
























A Busy Housewife. 


ILLYRIA TURNER. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the crickets play, 

Dwells a little housewife, 
Busy all the day. 


Humming at her labor, 
Little Mrs Bee, 

Works from morn till even, 
As you can plainly see. 


Filling tiny fruit jars 
As full as she can cram, 
With rose and lily jelly 





And lovely clover jam. 
“a — — 
Caught in a Trap. 
J. MARION SHULL. 
We often witness tragedies among 
nature’s children of the furred and 


feathered kind, as 
when the _ spar- 
row hawk pounces 


on some unsus- 
pecting field 
mouse, or when 
the nest with its 
precious contents 
is overturned by 
storm, but less 
frequently do we 
note the trage- 


dies that occur in 
thelivesof plants, 
except when some 
giant of the for- 
est is stricken by 
storm or light- 
ning. There are, 
however, many 
smaller but less 
intense if we but train our 
eyes to see them. Indeed, the life of 
a plant is usually one of constant strug- 
gle, and extreme hazard, if we may so 
speak. It has not only to meet the risk 
of being trampled upon or eaten, but 
must contend with its own fellows for 





tragedies, 


air and sunlight. 

Then there are other and less usual 
misfortunes, such as the one I have 
pictured here. A venturesome young 


podophyllum, finding a dead leaf bar- 
ring his passage up into the light, de- 
termined to pass through an opening 
that appeared in it. But as he grew 
stronger the opening became too small 
and presently the leaf was torn from 
its mooring among its fellows and was 
lifted into the air by the lengthening 
stem of the May apple. Up, up stretch- 
ed the stem in a vain effort to force its 
top through the dead leaf, which was 
slowly but surely strangling it to death. 

Since finding this I have also found 
specimens of smilacina, the false Solo- 
mon’s seal, which have met with a sim- 
ilar fate, being so entangled in the skel- 
etons of dead beech leaves that they 
could never unfold their own. 


Queer Nesting Materials—Probably 
in a state of wild nature birds never 
make mistakes, but where they come 
in contact with our civilization and are 
confronted by new conditions they very 
naturally make mistakes. For instance, 
their cunning in nest building some- 
times deserts them. The art of the 
bird is to conceal its nest, both as to 
position and as to material, but now 
and then it is betrayed into weaving 





into its structure showy and bizarre 
bits of this or that, which give its se- 
cret away, and wh‘°h seem to violate 
all the traditions of its kind. I have 


the picture of a robin’s nest before me, 
upon the outside of which are stuck a 
small muslin flower, a leaf from a small 
calendar and a photograph of a local 
celebrity. A more incongruous use of 
material in bird architecture it would 
be hard to find. I have been told of an- 
other robin’s nest upon the outside of 
which the bird had fastened a wooden 
label from a nearby flower bed, marked 
“Wake Robin.’—[John Burroughs in 
the June Century. 


Eighty-one Varieties in June—My 
list of birds for this month is too long 
to send, as I have identified 81 species. 
There are two new pages in my note- 
book, one for the black-headed gross- 
beak, Habia melanocephala, and an- 
other for Bullock’s oriole, Iciterus bul- 
locki, both western birds, I think. Per- 
haps I can send pictures of their nests 
next time. Are any of the readers 
“shooting” birds with a camera? Since 
last month I have received a permit to 
collect birds for the university of Ne- 
braska.—[Jason R. Arter. 


The New Game Teddy Learned. 


O’RYAN O’BRYON. 


Do you know our Teddy? You must. 


He is the boy who never could find 
things. Whenever his mother sent him 
after anything, he would stand in the 
middle of the floor, look carelessly 
around and call, “I can’t mamma, I 
can’t.” 


The morning of the Fourth he said, 
‘‘Mamma, I’m sick of torpedoes! Can’t 
I have some firecrackers?” 

His mother was too busy to play with 
him and was afraid to let him fire them 
alone, so she refused. He beat his 
drum disconsolately and fired off a tor- 
pedo now and then, but it wasn’t much 
fun. Uncle Ned came and when he saw 
Teddy’s long face called out, ‘Hello, 
Ted! what’s the matter? You don’t 
look very cheerful for the _ glorious 
Fourth!’ 

“I do want some firecrackers so, but 
mamma says I’m too little. Little! Just 
as if I didn’t grow! I’ve had ‘torpe- 
does’ two years!”’ cried Ted. 

“Well you are in a fix,’’ said Uncle 
Ned. He looked down at the packages 
of torpedoes a minute and then went 
into the house. When Teddy heard 
someone run down the front steps and 
go whistling up the street, he dropped 
his head on the railing and shed a few 
tears, if he was a big boy, but there 
was not time for very many before 


Uncle Ned was back again, saying, 
“Come, cheer up, old fellow. You're 
all right. We'll play a fine new game. 


Go into the house, and when you hear 
the drum beat, come out.” 

Teddy ran in, and in « minute he 
heard Uncle Ned beating Yankee Doo- 
dle. 

“T’ve put something around here in 
plain sight and you are ‘o find it. I'll 
help you by whistling. When I whistle 
loud you are near it, but: when you are 


’way off, I'll whistle jast as softly,” 
said Uncle Ned. 

At first Teddy stood in the middle of 
the porch and looked helplessly about 
him. “I can’t, Uncle Ned, I can’t!” he 
said. But Uncle Ned kept on whist- 
ling very softly. Teddy took a few 


steps to the right—the whistle was 
louder; a few steps to the left and he 
could hardly hear; then several to the 
right and the tune was very loud. He 
began to get excited. At last with a 
good deal of help from Uncle Ned’s 
whistling, he found the something in 
the mouth of his rocking horse, and it 
was—guess what! A firecracker, to be 
sure. How happy he was, and what a 
fine bang it made! 

After a while, they wanted to change 
places, but Teddy ecouldn’t' whistle. 
Uncle Ned said, “‘Use the torpedoes, the 
little ones when I am getting near and 
the big ones when I am close by and 
none at all when I am ‘way off.” 

That was great fun. Teddy said, 
“Torpedoes are some good, after all!” 

When those were gone, Uncle Ned 
took the flag and tried ‘‘wigwagging” 
as they signal in the army. That was 
more fun than ever, so they kept it up 
through the whole pack, and Teddy 
did not know which he liked better, the 
firecrackers or the new game. 

Just as he was firing the last one, his 
mother came out with some ice cream. 

“Oh, mamma,” he said, “I’ve had 
such a good time, and—I believe I’ve 
learned to find things, too!” 


——_ 
>_> 


A Splendid List of Flowers—Here is 
a list of the flowers I found between 
seen before: Ribes prostratum, fetid 
currant; Lindera benzoin, spice bush; 
Coptis trifolia, gold thread; Aralia tri- 
folia, dwarf ginseng; Aquilegia cana- 
densis, wild columbine; Pyrus arbuti- 
folia, variety melanocarpa, choke berry; 
Caryalba, hickory; Sambucus pubeus, 
red-berried elder; Cornus canadensis, 
bunch berry; Caulophyllum _thalic- 
troides, blue cohosh; Acer _ penn- 
sylvanicum, striped maple; Tiarella cor- 
difolia, foam flower; Mitella diphylla, 
mitre-wort; Streptopus roseus, twisted 
stalk; Chelidonum majus, celandine; 











Myosotis palustris, forget-me-not; Calla | 


palustris, water drum; Hypoxis erecta, 
yellow star grass; Nasturtium officinale, 
watercress; Viola lanceolata, lance- 
leaved violet; Aphyllon uniflorum, naked 
broom rape; Potentilla tridentata, 
three-toothed cinquefoil; Trifolium pra- 
tense, red clover; T repens, white clover; 
T hybridum, alsike clover; T agra- 
rium, yellow clover; Malva rotundifo- 
lia, common mallow; Stellaria borealis, 
northern starwort; Krigia virginica, 
dwarf dandelion; Geum. rivale, purple 
aveus; Rubus triflorus, dwarf raspber- 
ry; Helianthemum canadense, frost 
weed; Geranium robertiamum, 


herb- | 





THE OUTDOOR CLUB 


Robert; menyanthes trifoliata, buck 
bean; Veronica scutellata, marsh speed- 
well; Achillea millefollum, yarrow; 
medeola virginica, cucumber root; P 
argentea, silvery cinquefoil; verbascum 
thapsus, common mullen; Sanicula 
marilandica, black snake root; Apocy- 
num androsaemifolium, spreading dog- 
bane; Viburnum acerifolium, maple- 
leaved arrow wood; Pentstemon pubes- 
eens, beard tongue; Diervilla_ trifida, 
bush honeysuckle; Kalmia latifolia, 
mountain laurel; K angustifolia, sheep 
laurel; Brunella vulgaris, selfheal; 
Orontium aquaticum, golden club; V 
dentatum, arrow wood; Rubus odora- 
tus, purple flowering raspberry; Rhus 
toxicodentron, poison ivy; Celastrus 
scandens, waxwork; Cornus circinata, 
round-leaved dogwood; Thalictrum 
cornuti, tall meadow -rue; Vaccinnium 
macrocarpon, cranberry; Melampyrum 
americanum, cow wheat; Lysmachia 
quadrifolia, loosestrife; Spergula arven- 
sis, corn spurrey; Spirea _ salicifolia, 
meadow sweet; Leonurus' cordiaca, 
motherwort.—[Carolus, Mass. 





Some Nests and Eggs—Out in our 
meadow there was a blackbird’s nest. 
It is on the edge of a stream. There 
are some tall flower stalks there close 
together and it was woven to them. 
It was made of straw and small sticks, 
lined with wool and horse hair. There 
were three blue and black eggs in it, 
but one morning all the eggs were gone 
and the nest was nearly down. There 
was a large bird there by the nest and 
I think perhaps he ate the eggs up and 
tore the nest down. I have seen six | 
different birds’ nests, blackbird, turtle 
dove, robin, ground bird, swallows, 
meadow lark. The dove’s eggs were 
white, the robin’s blue, the ground 
bird’s brown, the swallow’s speckled, 
the meadow lark’s brown and white. 
[Lois Walker. 
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nts Wanted 


in sock orA to ride and exhibit sample <6 


703 Models high grace $9 to $15 


1201 & US Rodels best makes $7 to $10 
500 AND WHEELS 


Factory ring We ship 
on aD approval s and 10 day’s trial 


‘vance, 
Hy ry FIC YOLE taking orders 
Misfor us. Write at once for bargain list and 
our wendertas special ofter to agents. 
os, equipment, sundries, half 


ond-hand Autos and Motor Oycles. All makes 
and styles. If he write for MN uttmwbile tte 


Catalogue. 
MEAD CYGLE COMPANY, tiicic0, 1 








MEN 
in every locality 
ae the United 





liable men. 
| EMPIRE MED 


| cure.) ware! for BOOK J FREE, ey ee 
J 


WANTED:::: 


States to introduce our 


| Goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
| all conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
| ter. Commission or salary 


.00 per month and expenses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment to good honest, roe 
Noexperience needful Write for fall pastioulens. 


MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada. 





A COLD WATCH 


and Chain for $3.50, The best anc handsomest genu- 
= ine gold plated watch and chain on the moneh, 
Hunting style solid gold pattern. Fitted with 
best 7 jeweled American movement made,stem 
wind and set and absolutely guaranteed for 





harces are yours. 
Gents or Ladies. R, E, CHALMERS 60, 
852-856 Dearborn 8t.OHIO 








HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 
cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 


FREE —_ Ba cg health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 


nces. (** Reliefs” or change of climate cannot 
rteof man 


interesting cases. Address DR. HAW uffalo, N. 








VEGETABLE GROWING, 


Asparagus. M. Hexamer 
Cetege. mCaulitower and Allied 


prize , ~~ Ae ee APRA 8 
The New Rhubarb Culture. Morse and Fiske.. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, 





Til. 


Chicago, 














Something 


To Show 


For Your Burnt Matches 


Burnt matches are valuable—when they are Search Light Matches, 


Each box of 


these matches now contains a valuable coupon, well worth getting and saving; 2 
certificate that brings you something of value to show for the matches you have 
used and thrown away. You do not hesitate to burn Search Light Matches freely, 
for the more you burn the larger your returns in Coupons. 


is already famous as the best of all matches—the longest, the strongest, the easiest 


lighter, and the longest burner. 
coupon which gives you 


And with these perfect matches you now get the 
‘‘something to show for your burnt matches,”? 


All grocers sell them; look for the Coupon, 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
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Crocheted Spread Design 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Make a ch of 75 st. 

Ist row—One d c in each of 30 st after 
the first two; ch 2, miss 2, 1 dc in next, 
ch 1, miss 2, d c in each of next 30 st. 

Ch 2, miss 2, d c in next, will be called 
one space, for brevity; every 3 dc will 
be called one block. 

2d row—Ten blocks, 1 space, 
1 space, 10 blocks; ch 2, turn. 

3d row—Same as second. 

4th row—Eight blocks, 
blocks, 3 spaces, 8 blocks; 

5th row—Seven blocks, 1 space, 
blocks, 1 space, 2 blocks, 1 space, 
blocks, 1 space, 7 blocks; ch 2. 

6th row—Same as 5th. 

ith row—Seven blocks, 3 spaces, 4 
blocks, 3 spaces, 7 blocks; ch 2, turn. 

8th row—Five blocks 3 spaces, 3 


py Med PB #39 . 
ries 
Mi ‘a Ms 
ser y 


‘ ant Ti + 
ate a 


2 blocks, 


3 spaces, 2 
ch 2, turn. 


tor 
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DESIGN FOR COVERLET SQUARE. 


blocks, 2 spaces, 3 blocks, 3 spaces, 5 


blocks; ch two, turn. 


9th and 10th rows—Four blocks, 1 
space, 2 blocks, 1 space, 2 blocks, 4 
2 blocks, 1 space, 2 blocks, 1 


spaces, 


space, 4 blocks; ch 2, turn. 


lith row—Four blocks, 3 spaces, 1 
block, 2 spaces, 1 block, 2 spaces, 1 
block, 2 spaces, 1 block, 3 spaces, 4 
blocks; ch 2, turn. 

12th row—Two blocks, 3 spaces, 3 
blocks, 3 spaces, 2 blocks, 3 spaces, 3 


blocks, 3 spaces, 2 blocks, ch 2, turn. 

13th row—One block, 1 space, 2 blocks, 
1 space, 2 blocks, 2 spaces, 1 block, 1 
space, 2 blocks, 1 space, 1 block, 2 
spaces, 2 blocks, 1 space, 2 blocks, 1 
space, 1 black; ch 2 turn. 


14th and 15th rows—One block, 1 
space, 2 blocks, 1 space, 1 block, 4 
spaces, 1 block, 2 spaces, 1 block, 4 
spaces, 1 block, 1 space, 2 blocks, 1 


space, 1 block; ch 2, turn. 

16th row—Like 13th; 17th row, like 
12th; 18th row, like 11th; 19th row, like 
10th; 20th row, like 9th; 2ist row, like 
Sth; 22d row, like 7th; 23d row, like 6th; 
24th row, like 5th; 25th row, like 4th; 
26th row, like 3d; 27th row, like 2d; 
28th row, like Ist. 

If used for a tidy, stand or cushion 
cover, work an edge all around as fol- 
lows: 

ist row—D c in dc, *ch 2, miss 2 st, 
d cin next; repeat from * increasing 
at each corner by working 2 d ec with 
2 ch between in same st. 

2d row—*S c in 2 ch, sh of lsc, 5d 
c, 1s ¢in next 2 ch; repeat from * all 
around. 

If used for a coverlet the squares 
should be neatly joined at sides and 
ends with sl st. A lining of pink or 
blue will bring out the design in bolder 
relief. 

———— 


Currant Topics. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Currant Snow: Dissolve % box gela- 
tine in a little cold water. When soft, 
add 1 pt boiling water and 2 cups su- 
gar. Flavor with lemon. Let it stand 
until it begins to stiffen, then beat in 
the stiflly whipped whites of 4 eggs, 
and stir in 1 qt ripe currants that have 
been well washed and dried. Pour into 
a mold and set on ice. When cold, turn 
out and serve with sweetened whipped 
cream. 

Currant Cobbler: Roll a rich biscuit 
crust out a quarter of an inch thick, 
and line a deep earthen pudding dish 
with it. Then fill the dish nearly full 
with ripe red currants and raspberries 


DOMESTIC HELPS 


mixed together. Sprinkle 4% cup sugar 
over the top, cover with a layer of the 
dough, and press the edges together. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven three- 
quarters of an hour, and serve hot with 
plain or whipped cream. 

Currant Pie: Add 1 cup raspberries 
to 3 cups ripe currants, and sweeten to 
taste. Bake in two crusts, and serve 
with cream. 

Iced Currants: Wash, drain, and 
carefully stem fine ripe red and white 
currants. Mix them lightly together 
and fill sherbet glasses or custard cups 
three-fourths full. Sprinkle’ thickly 
with fine granulated sugar, add 2 ta- 
blespoons raspberry juice to each glass 
and 1 spoon crushed ice. Serve very 
cold. 

Currant Sherbet: Boil 1 pt sugar in 
1 qt water for half an hour. Then add 
the juice of 1 lemon, and 1 cup each of 
raspberry juice and currant juice. Let 
it cool, then freeze. 

Currant Jam: Add 3 pts sugar and 1 
pt water to 4 qts currants. Simmer un- 
til quite thick and seal. 

Currant Vinegar: To 4 lbs very ripe 
black currants put 3 pts vinegar. Let 
it stand three days, stirring several 
times each day. Then squeeze and 
strain off the juice. Measure, and to 
each pint allow 1 lb sugar. Let boil 20 
minutes and seal. 

Pickled Currants: Dissolve 3 ~ 
brown sugar in 1 pt vinegar. Add 
tablespoon each of cloves and - 


mon, and 1 teaspoon each of salt and 
allspice. Bring to a boil, and add 5 Ibs 
currants. Cook 10 minutes, and seal. 


Currant Catsup: Boil together for one 
hour 5 Ibs currants, 1 pt vinegar, 3 lbs 
brown sugar, and 1 tablespoon each of 
pepper, salt, cinnamon and cloves, and 
1 teaspoon mustard. Seal boiling hot. 





A Friendly Beverage. 
L. W. 





A grateful feeling of security always 
comes over me when I remember that 
there is a box of cocoa, or a cake of 
chocolate, on the pantry shelf. One 
or both are among the “must haves” 
in my little domicile. 

You see, if a friend happens to “drop 
in” unexpectedly, and there isn’t much 
cooked food on hand, there’s that kind- 
ly box of cocoa to bring to the rescue. 
At such times it is made into a rich, 
creamy, steaming cup, such as they 
serve at the big hotels. With a bit 
of sauce, or a few eggs cooked in some 
delicate fashion, it makes enough of a 
luncheon for anybody. 

That cup of cocoa is not cooked at 
all. I take a teaspoon each of cocoa 
and sugar and beat them up a moment 
with about a third of a cup of cream. 
Then fill the cup with boiling water— 
just a little at first, so it will perfectly 
dissolve the cocoa. It is a meal in it- 
self, such a cup. If crackers are but- 
tered and browned in a hot oven, it 
adds a finishing touch, where nothing 
else is to be served at the same time. 
And really, nothing more is needed, the 
cocoa is such a good food. 

But it is one of those accommodat- 
ing drinks that can be served as a food 
or a light beverage. Simply use less 
cocoa and cream to the cup, adding the 
water first, and it becomes a delicate 
sip that the frailest stomach should 
accept kindly. Or it can be made into 
something between the two by using 
hot milk, with but a very little hot wa- 
ter, in mixing. 

Then in hot weather I find a drink of 
cold chocolate is relished by a good 
many. It’s easy enough to make, for 
I keep a bottle of syrup on ice already 
to use any moment. To make the syrup, 
take %4 lb cocoa or a little less of choco- 
late cut up, and 3 lbs granulated su- 
gar. Mix thoroughly and then add very 
gradually 1% pts boiling water, stirring 
constantly. Boil from one to _ three 
minutes, or until the ingredients are 
perfectly dissolved, but no _ longer. 
Strain while still hot. Favor with va- 
nilla when cold if desired. Two table- 
spoons syrup in a glass of rich milk, 
with cracked ice, makes a delicious 
drink, especially if ‘well shaken first 
and whipped cream is added. Yes, the 
cocoa corner of my pantry shelf is a 
friendly nook to me. 

a ee 

Tucked Handkerchief—A novel idea 
for a handkerchief is to run three small 
hemstitched tucks just inside of the 
hem; or, if preferred, sew tucks with- 
out hemstitching. The tucks must be 
very narrow or the effect will be clum- 
sy, rather than dainty and pretty, as it 
should be.—[Tracy Nelson, 


Our Pattern Offer. 





9025—Boy’s 4, 6, 8 and 


10 years. 


blouse suit, 





9001—-Girl’s cooking outfit, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. 


AS 





9023—Ladies’ plaited shirt waist, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 





9013—Girl’s dress, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 





A Handy Table. 


LUCY BROOKS. 

A friend had a stout kitchen table 
made, stout but not heavy, of a con- 
venient hight for her to work on. It 
had two drawers. All but the top was 
painted a dark bluish gray. A sheet of 
zinc was fitted to the top, the edges 
drawn over the table edges, and close- 
ly tacked with carpet tacks. 

Then a box, large enough to fill in 


all the space inside the table legs, 
mounted on stout casters, was made 
to slip under the table. A _ partition 


was put in the middle of the box, a 
door made for each side, and shelves 
fitted in one side of the partition. This 
was also painted inside and out with 
the color of the table, the inside being 
of a lighter shade. 

The amount of things this will hold 
is almost beyond belief, and the steps 
it will save are many. Its great recom- 
mendation is that the box is easily 
rolled out from under the table, making 


the floor cleaning beneath an easily 
solved problem. For this and other 
reasons that will appeal to all house- 
wives, I like it much better than a 
kitchen chest. A man handy with tools 
could soon make one. An _ ordinary 


kitchen table may be used over the box, 


-— 





Fruit Dumplings—Sift 1 tablespoon 
cream tartar and % teaspoon soda (or 
1 heaping teaspoon baking powder) with 
1 pt flour. Rub into this 1 tablespoon 
lard. Mix with sweet milk, adding a 
little salt, and cut into small squares. 
In each square put some fresh or 
canned fruit, pinch the corners to- 
gether, and place with pinched corners 
down in a baking pan. Have ready a 
syrup made by boiling together 1 cup 
sugar, 1 pt water, 1 tablespoon butter; 
pour this in the pan around the dump- 
lings and bake.—[Mrs H. H. B. 

Apricot Souffle—Beat the whites of 
4%eggs to a stiff froth with 2 tablespoons 
granulated sugar. Add 2 cups stewed 
apricots without juice, and bake in a 
moderate oven half an hour, Serve im- 
mediately with a soft custard made of 
the 4 yolks of the eggs.—[A. A. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
French Voile 95c a yard. 


News that women will apprec iate, 
the more so as this Voile is a $1.25 
grade. It is 44 inches wide. 

The best part of the news is that it 
is Lupin’s weave, and his name is a 
synonym for the best in French dress 
materials. 

A special importation has just ar- 
rived. Why this French Voile, direct 
to us from Lupin’s mill in France, 
should go to women for 30c a yard less 
than regular price, does not need any 
other explanation than these June days 
are days of reduced prices. And belat- 
ed goods must come in under this rule. 

Voile is the ultra-fashionable stuff 
for women’s Summer dress—it is open 
mesh, therefore delightfully cool, but 
at the same time as strong as anything 
of close weave. 

For color choice there are robin’s 








egg blue, cadet, marine, navy, reseda, 
silver, gun-metal gray, garnet, cardi- 
nal, tan, castor. 


Let us have your order immediately. 
Samples if you like—but you know us 
well enough to accept what we say to 
you through the American Agricultur- 
ist as correct in every particular. 


Joseph Horne Co. 





Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
New Poultry Books, 
Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske.......... 


Poultry Appienes and  _ CN B. fake rH 
ANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette ase. New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 
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Independence Day. When you feel like for such good 
THELWYN WETHERALD reasons as I do,” Anne declared to her- 
b h YN \ si ti bNALsD. self 
widowed Mrs Bain and her daugh- Mother, if you and I had been living 
ter Jane - Crusoe fashion for a long, long time, 
One Independence day awoke, and we finally rigged up a wireless 
these are the words, that to the telegraphy affair and succeeded in get- 
early birds : ting a message from home, what would 
And their own sad hearts they spoke: You feel like doing?” Anne asked her 
“Independence day is coming here to fond parent, about the first of July. 
stay ; “I'd feel like making the biggest kind 
So good-by to the household yoke.” of a big noise,’ her mother answered. 
“To me it's very plain,” reflected Mrs Ice Cream Without a Freezer. 
Bain, : 7 JAY JOHNSON. 
“That Jennie-wants to run this place 
Said Jennie B., ‘‘I’m sure no longer Ill Not every woman possesses an ice 
es cream freezer, but there is a substitute 
ae s fretful tongue and gloomy 4, nearly everything we wish, but do 
ace. , 
So when they were inside those happy ? ot happen to possess, and I have 
: unin. Gala ; *" found one for the ice cream freezer. 
And laughed ind said there is no Some of the fe minine readers may 
fun welcome my discovery. The process is 
ae inn nd smiline at @ littl nore laborious ‘without the 
, the ir jo er, but good things are always 
Necda | vatcied Week: Gb aides the as dikes vour more appreciated when obtained 
d a : : ugh difficulties. 
} 7 de to tl has Th les n led are one wooden 
at a : ke 10 quarts, one 2-lb coffe: 
} =. 8 ( n pail will do as well, 
q ta bout 2-3 peck oi 
i eee 1 I i 1 a1 ver | 
Benjamin’s Real Sweetheart. ahaa the | 
I betw 1 
} 
ne 
re } - | 
ex ! oft ¢ r I 
e del 
ef in 4 
. atl - 
Grandma’s Satchel 
wanamas satcnei, 
I: g, old-fashioned, | 
ic Irs th its wonderful 
! fall 1 ‘ l1ildren, induced to} If re : f 
<oty 4 bag bearer | you want pictures, perfume, paper 
1 haved <mmaeceen \ 
. ; £ u d its numerous ] d ms 1b d , h 
eland ye uts, oranges | ace and Cardboard, you can get them 
gs oth ts’? soon made } °.1 ‘I 
4 { 1 f haynp | 
1K happy. | with toilet soap; but they only add to 
l a4 yma ai- |} 
. n I k that satchel h lhi = d d e 
~ v fT ™ “7 . - > > ad > 
8 ¥ fo a} ildren.” To us| the selling price an o not improve 
. a . f i! ones imas Visit from h ~ - 
town Was a great event, and though the soap. Sometimes an elaborate 
, 7 i¢ | { ns aus s, 
co s held ju ar. She i d ll 
‘ I ich " a . . 
.* Ws cal oaded dow good wrappel 1s use to se a poor soap. 
1 I 1 mother say- 
loc con- x ; amen: wa wanes ae I el . ] . 
4 at an © th a ae ae vory soap Is put up in a plain, un- 
I ; n we 1 1 dor " belie ve it ’ 4 bd 
| h wi To be sure, the toys ar pretentious wrapper, but 1s the purest 
OV } ‘ gone; but the 
j t afraid } _ aoe f: d 
" ne Shall bear irult Yt. 
\: ppi are Poe 7 soap manulactured. 
Tit } in 1 who } 
= ; au bes | 
Anne Makes a Noise. een one long i With | IT FLOATS. 
iit ol ! - “ 
. } rT ¢ ha 
, { 
Q } } ( k - ——-— : a oR nner eer tne oe pete — 
: t} ed pie against the part PATEN 48-page book free, 
: to 1, si it the fringes will highest: references, 
r ol pro to s other side, where they | W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
: 1 o hold. Thus the 
. i ren n 1 sily and neatly.—[Mrs 
* Gy M. H.B 
; Pinenecacg | Timely Books For Stock Raisers 
hild said to If Company Comes just as you are . wed Farmers... 
A) » you tums Waesning tes n floor, don’t apolo- FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 
of i ) l brings me noffin. g¢ for you I ‘an If they have By Thomas Shaw. He to cultivate, harvest 
. - \ vs | gs sumpin.” sense the 1 know it’s gk rious | end use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, 
. : | ‘ ld this grand . , * espn ; ga . eguminous plants, crops of ica genus 
kI : I \ : “pl pee 1 4 s Leama oy tO vs s ates strength eal) the cereals, millet, field roots, ete, Intensely 
, ‘ | i ~ big ‘ Ss i to 0 ind } us it n the S s My practical and reliable. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
Be é bi 1 » leather pocketbook, : | 287 pages, Cloth. Price $1, 
hic) y eeontnrys to the S i rir] >. “ . “44 ‘pope TPpr oc 
aad I I ited th nan git : Sprinkle Salt « the fat that burns SOILING CROPS AND TEE SILO 
t f « 1 } oO As I « ¢ ross th ittle old pock- ; +] stove ry aimee cillocs Wl be By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding 
, , } he x my keepsakes recently, on sles e eT Wilk be in- |} of all kinds of ling crops, conditions to 
3 | — 1 hed to t k of the pain my §& cl ett which they are a¢ ed, their plan in the 
peo} ( ; . : pis oa greene | | | rotation, etc, Not line is repeated from the 
of b 5s mu nave caused. ; . | § Forage Crops book, ‘st methods of building 
I re liv- Though 1] rt was ll right, in her H I ex in small boys on a the silo, filling it and feeding ensilage. Jilus- 
. Ant ! lous she had overlooked the rainy day? They do not want to sit —— 5x7 inches. 354 pages, Cloth, Price 
P ot} th of th little things; till ke lay horse and make : iz Se 
tt 1 ; tak Salad st ik hast play horse and m ike a big CATALOG FREE TO ALL 
nts ) nes t 1 aly a ee fails ay I have no good attic to play in; | Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (20 pages) will 
i und i o her such to give the y afforded by { ire too young to be given cards to be ent free OF chara all applying for the 
maki } ist them [A Mother. same, Our New Pot Catalog, 12% pages, 6 
| = the ques- Now, i own busy life on the | 8 by 9 inches, fully il thoroughly in- 
tall A iscover rm. T often question whether I am if covers cannot be loosened from |] $304.7 Titles and Authors, and containing 
1 } i | on tak tl to make my little ones pre ry jars, hold tops in hot water on Rural and Home epics, sent for four 
d \ | ) it hay that t memory .of thes days a and ths try.—[M. T. R. cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 
¢ ! h tl ) climpses f ipa 
I ve 1 1 ] v l t I s 
. ) } T u ul ( } ( seeme ise tr 
I | da . kil J I }- m oe to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
kK I Pere rae ( it t LAK ( S tnink ju are : j 
— is To Me Wire Screens—1 happy en if you don’t feel so inside 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 

‘ ition of 1 e- I n e! perhaps you'll hat you. are} Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 
1eir } ‘ t b i - tI ] ) b “b) + ? 
and \ of ti allow n lo 
Ant b Re MRIS: FT inks auaian ae er A cl we agreeable weath- | See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
it’s onl: to make a n t rig . ith Y ots sunshine jon Editorial Page. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood-—Runs eparators 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
And is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. 
Saves Labor—Caras Money 
Write forfree descriptive catalogue “U." 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
s NEW YORK. 















A name that stands for 
character in vehicles—tha 
guarantees you the worth of your 
money. You don’t buy often. You want service. 
Then don’t take chances. The character in 
Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness 


Starts in the 1 material--that’s the best obtains able and there’s 
everything in the se tion and the curing. The honesty continues 
all through the nmraking and finishing. Results, longest life, fitness 
and greatest service. Yoy Always Find the Essentials 
in Studebaker There's no slighting, no deception, no variance 
from high quality. ‘That's why multiplied thous- 
nds pin their f uith tothem. Are you of the num- 
ber? Local dealers most everywhere. Catalogue 
and particulars direct if requested. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Portland, Ore., Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas, Texas. 



















































1t pays foritseif on 
first crop grown 
after its use, 














It Spreads Manure, 


wet, dry, lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn 
is, stalks, etc., better than ia can pe ossibly be done 
- by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc, 


THE IMPROVED 
Manure 


dj » Kemp Spreader 



















We are the largest manufacturers of 








Vehicles and Harness in the world will save more hard labor, more time, more mon ter fe tha — “ft a an 
Selling to consumers exclusively. /N ployed onthe farm. Ittreblesthe value of even asm Mi am e. It <> + —w 
7h Yt a, we . senhen dress wheatin the spring, me2dow lands, pastures, etc. C onto any 1a ea = 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS = . = as wheels haye broad tires. . Can be tu tned on the ground it stan front wheels turn enti r. 1 trong ar 
butship anywhere for examina ” durably made of good d aterial and with ordinary care will lastir - Greatly improve; r t if rr 
‘ r 





lustrated catal: id **Ilow to G Bron © ¢ Crops" —Free. Ren 
Spreader is made by t us and the patents thereon have been fully s uit Court 


tan ee Gee A% AS " [KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
"aie. i — 
You Gan Save 


Large Cataloque FREE. No. 544—Light Stanhope. Price $58.50. 
Space, peony and Time 


2 2 oe good as sells for $35 more. 
Wo. 331—Surrey. Price $68. Send for it. = j Alf | 
As good as selis for $40 more, ELKEART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO,, Elkhart, Ind, : i /Z 21 GET A G 0 OD 
e of the 


== 
1 “>| WIND: MILL 
Don’t buy a poor wind mill. Den't A 
WE'LL PAY THE FREIGHT, | STEEL ROOFING payadouble price. Send direct te 7 
end crad 6 Baggy Wheels, Stett Sire en. te Webster 
tren ti Te P B age “a, Sop ste eae 8s, » - . Ba rite f . FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY us* ‘Er Gasoline 
cn ouhad ngine. | 


our factory for catalogue of the 
PRE kK. W. N. BOOB, Cine innati. O Strictly new, perfect, Se mi - Hardened 
Costa only 2 to 8e per 


Freeman 
reel Shecta, & fort wide, 6 tect ing. The Steel Wind Mills 
hour te run, : i A. — 


Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 

ordinary hammer or hatchet the only and four post angle stecl towers. A 

i} tools you need We furnish nails free complete line of pumping and power 
aud paint roofing two sides. Comes 


tion, guaranteeing safe deliv / 
ery. You are out nothingif not 





























































WATER RAISES ITSELF 

















ENGINE. 


Best for farms, country resi- 
dences and irrigation. Pumps 
30 ft. high for every foot offall, 
Sold on 30 days trial. 


and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 160 


equare feet. Write for free Catalogue No: 25 
ieROWER SPECIALTY COn 2 | Chicago HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Ste. thicage 


sins 
~ SSS iwavasurny L c ST T= 
aWaVatagy' oh = Sv » the W ; 
VAUSTRCAWad | Pri c ~ “ese0 a? rat bole: =— 


RAISED 129 PIGS | 22280500) 
j Box Winebes aoc, 8. - 
| New. Pla sGalve ined. as , 
FROM 13 SOWS iE nin catranizd sews 
N 


to any height, any distance by the force ofthe : ' sin math are aat +xtreme- 
matural stream with the ieiher flat, corruvated or “Vv” crimped. { mills of the highest grade at extreme 
Fe pavbRautic Delivere d free of all charges to all points j ly low prices. We can save you 

in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River i money ona good arti le 


S. Freeman @ Sons Mfg. Co.. 


104 Hamilton St., Racine, Wis. 
A complete line of Feed and Ensilage Cutters, 
Corn Shelless, Wood Saws, ctc., at low prices, 
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coils, ’ 

St. Josern, ILx., April 11, 1903. lars and FREK 100 PAGE ( ‘ATA LOG 32 

“Word comes to us that one of Fithian’s prosperous farmers, John CARROLLIRON WKS. tHicaco 
Rueb, is the champion hog raiser of central Illinois. In the last two 

weeks he has had 13 sows that farrowed 129 pigs, all living, healthy = 


and strong. Mr. Rueb claims th: ut his success is. greatly due to his 
using “‘International Stock Food,” which he has used for several years. } as h for = u ri “arm 





John is one of the up-to-date farmers and he will continue to use | We aan: 6 


juick! 


“International Stock Food,” and says he can always raise more pits than | etek, 1 rw s ript and 

any of his neighbors, unless they use “Iaternctional Steck Food.”’ will show you v. Offi Established | 
Fro ST. JOSEPH RECORD. A. A. ROTTNER .- CO., 

700 Keal Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, I 
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PP LOLOL OL Lh LL ll Ll al all lll ll ll lle 
in” we Tlave ‘Thonsanés of Similar Testimonials nad Will Pay You 61060 Cash te Prove 


: , rN “> a ; t Thee Seay ih Are Not Genuine ond Unsoliciiod. “Ga 
Se ne Geta... eal DRILLING 
yucows “International Siock Food Farm,”’’ whichis located 12 miles from’ Minneapolis and © co yntains 650 acres. We feed. «<international Sicck Jooa” every day to all our 0 
Woartp Campion Statcions, x Ri 1:59 1/, and Dineen = O5%+; to-our -¥or Srauttons, Broop Mares, Corts, Work Horses, Cattiz and Hous. “INTERNATIONA 
2FOUD" aar3 FEF ’ ON! 29 is Prepared from Roots, Herls, See d Barks and Won the Highest. Medal at Paris Exposition in 190) as a High-Class vegetable, : hme mm ag 











me licinal prepar I vo f stock in small amounts as an add n to the regular_feed. 1s is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening s* heca » it increases the Over 70 sizvea and atvles fo , eithe r deep 
appetite and Al .° D n ar ssi‘hilation so t! at P se 1 obtains more trition from the grain eaten.. We positively guarantee fhat its use wi | make you extra money ¢ shallow we 1 r Mount 
‘over the usual Pl attoning stock. ‘Inter ional * (ork ced” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Shéep, Goats; Hogs, c Its, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is § : nage agony ; Ss A a “ops ‘ 
SAbsolutely Harm! 1 if tak : ‘9 Human syste You i t on eating medicinal ingre nts with your Own food at every meal. lt is a stomach tonic and worm 2 | = wheels « ‘on a eng nes : OF ho e | o y 
medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustar 1 isa rem for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic: You eattheso medicinal ingredieate: almost with every mouthful of your ¢ rong, simple and owe rable. — An -chani A 
ir digestion. “International Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medicinal § operate e them easily, + d for cat 


sfood, and itis proven that these Modicines prom 
scingredients that are just as safe and as necessar 
‘gis endorsed by Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It rp 





to health and stren fo e and improve the 
addition to the regular feed ir stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. ‘International Stock Pood” > 
les the blood, stimulates i permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. International ¢ 
2 ) '$tock Food” is sold on a “Soot Cash, Unarant hy Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World., 6#Your Money will be Promptly Kefunded in Any se of failure. g 
$1 will make your Calves or Pigs grow Am “gly and ‘hs the largest salo in the World for keeping them healthy. @g~Beware of the many Chet and Inferior 2 
di imitations. No Chemist can —. all the! Diderent peo ereG Roots, Herbs, Lar!:s end Seeds that we as. Any One ciaiming to do so Must be en Irnorawus or @ Fals ifler, —— 
. - ~ ’ DOOD POOCOOOOOOCOOo , 
“WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. Cae | Slew 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foon Co., ‘ INTERNATIONAL Stock Foop Co., Opessa, Mo. 
Eau CLAIRE, WIS. Dear Sirs:—Your ‘International Stock Book" duly received, _ Portrait Catalog 
Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” ‘and and it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. There is 
was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00to | a volume of useful articles in it from scart to finish 
me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. * Respectfully, GEO. Ww. BUIIn 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithac: a, N. ¥. 
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if CONTAINS 1S3 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, earns, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


1 
a 
‘ 
The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture 62 Printed In Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 6% by 9% inches. [t cost as $3000 to havo our Ariistsand Engravers ri aoe ~ f ' 
make these Engravings. I¢ describes common Disea and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of tho Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, t aye Hcy farmer’ s rar 
. . . ¢ 
I 





8, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engzavings of many very neted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Eeve 
This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. @@-It Contains a Finely [lustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, *#@Postage Prepzid. 
We Will Pay You $19.00 Cash if book is not as described. Write as at ones, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THES: 2 QUESTIONS: = ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
WSL ae ~~ <i ® 


— = “¢ ee ne 
Ist.—Namo This Paper. 2d.—How Much Stock Have You? Largest Stock Food Factory in the Werlé. 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. «oo ooo etal ney} a ae Marquette Building, Chicago, II, 





Bundreds of Thousands of Testimonials. 
Refor to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 





Wo Employ Over 200 People and have ; 

















